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ARE THE PRINCIPLES OF THE SOCI- 
ETY OF FRIENDS ADAPTED FOR 
THE EVANGELIZATION OF THE 
PEOPLE ? 

AN ADDRESS BY HENRY STANLEY NEWMAN. 
Sometimes a working man advertises 

himself as ‘‘ without encumbrance.”’ I 

believe he means that he lacks a wife. 

But the question that has been proposed 

tor Our consideration this morning shapes 

itself something after this fashion : ‘‘ Want- 
ed a thousand workers without enqum- 
brance.”” 

It is an encumbrance to mission work- 
ers to spend their time discussing ques- 
tions of baptism, sprinkling or immersion, 
when the main line to run on is to win 
souls for Christ. It zs an encumbrance 
to introduce forms of prayer, church ser- 
vices, or traditional rituals for breaking 
bread, when souls are famishing for whom 
Christ died. It zs an encumbrance to 
bolster up army and navy, and the union 
of Church and State, when we are facing 
working men who know that war means 
poverty, and that the union of Church and 
State means one sect privileged and pa- 
tronized to the injury of the nation. 

The argument therefore stands on the 
threshold, that a Christian church without 
these encumbrances is the best adapted 
for the evangelization of the people. 

But are we really in touch with the 
population that surrounds us? For we 
may have the most beautiful machinery, 
and yet it will be idle if there is no steam 
on. The noble building where we now 
stand is a practical answer. The rapid 
development of the work at Bunhill Fields 
necessitating the enlargement of these pre- 
mises, shows that Friends are in touch 
with the people. 1 believe the most highly 
cultivated and the best educated are often 
those who know how to put the Gospel 
the most simply and clearly. 

I lately attended the annual meeting of 
the Friends’ Adult School at Cambridge. 
The teaching staff consisted, to a large 
extent, of young Friends who were under- 
graduates at the University, in their gowns 
and square caps. One of the speeches of 
the evening was given by a Professor, to 
whose attractive lectures the students 
crowd by hundreds. If you will permit 
me to paraphrase his discourse, he ad- 
dressed the adult scholars something after 
this fashion: ‘* Gentlemen, I know I am 


a very unworthy teacher in this school, for’ 


my duties prevent me from giving it the 
attention it deserves, but I feel sure there 
1s no man who has learned more from this 
school than I have. Some of you know 
enough of my private history to be aware 
that when I commenced teaching, I was a 
strong Tory, but you have converted me, 





and I am now a pronounced Liberal. 
When young men first come up tu Cam- 
bridge for their ‘ little go,’ the professors 
often say to one another, ‘That young 
man is like a pair of new kid gloves, he 
wants stretching,’ and I frankly confess 
that is exactly the kind of process I have 
been passing through under your tuition. 
I have learned to understand men, to sym- 
pathize with them, to see the good that 
there is in men, far more than I ever 
learned in the whole of my university 
course. You have been the making of me.’’ 

There are scores, if not hundreds, of 
First-day school teachers who can give a 
similar testimony. 

I am sure it is not the wish of the Bed- 
ford Institute First-day School and Home 
Mission Association that we should spend 
an hour in applauding ‘‘ the principles of 
our Society.’’ We have other work to do, 
and a far more practical question is, ‘*Are 
Friends themselves adapted for evangeli- 
zation?’’ The answer to this question 
lies in the address of our Cambridge pro- 
fessor. The work itself #s adapting Friends 
to the great emergency. Some of us, it is 
true, get adapted slowly. We have grown 
stiff in our limbs, we have run so long in 
certain ruts of thought that the mental 
adaptation must be the work of time. But 
let us understand the lines on which that 
adaptation is coming. It is mof# necessary 
that a teacher should be vulgar or unedu- 
cated in order to meet working men. It 
is mot necessary that a teacher should for- 
sake one iota of the truth. The more 
talent, the more thorough the education, 
the more complete the preparation by 
Bible study, the better will the teacher be 
able to portray the great lesson of salva- 
tion to his class. 

Many teachers in London and elsewhere 
exercise their gifts in the open air. It is 
a fine school for taking the conceit out of 
aman. When we speak from the gallery 
of a Friends’ Meeting-house no one ven- 
tures to publicly gainsay our dogmatism. 
But the adult scholar teacher often finds 
his arguments dissected in a minute by 
some socialist. And when the same teacher 
stands in the street to declare his ‘¢ prin- 
ciples,” the question comes sternly home 
to him, ‘‘ Are you adapted, friend, for the 
evangelization of the people?” I find I 
can sometimes hold an audience for five 
minutes, when I cannot hold them for ten. 
In the open air, I sometimes get to the 
end of my discourse very abruptly, and it 
is well for me if I know when to stop. 
Some of my acquaintance lay stress on 
dress, and so forth, but I believe the se- 
cret of adaptation lies far deeper. We 
need feathered arrows, parables in nut- 
shells, and to be ourselves saturated with 
the truths we teach. 

William Penn exhorts Friends to “‘ be 





of a universal spirit.”’ Friends believe 
that Christ is not only the Light of the 
believer, but that God loves a// men, and 
that Christ is the Light of the world, the 
Light of the ungodly and uncoverted, of 
the heathen abroad and at home. Yet 
‘the Light shineth in darkness, and the 
darkness comprehendeth it not.”’ 

When the First-day school teacher goes 
forth, he has therefore the soul-inspiring 
thought, ‘‘ The Spirit of God has gone 
forth before me convicting the world of 
sin and witnessing for righteousness.’’ 
Thus while we warn men of the danger of 
sin, we know that there is a Witness for 
the truth, corresponding with our teach- 
ing, as far as we speak the truth. This 
gives strength to our testimony, and cheers 
us in the great work of evangelization. 

In the first place, then, we find the 
principles of Friends in every way helpful 
to us in our work, while, in the second 
place, we find there is an infinite liberty 
and power of adapiation. 

God Himself uses laws, not as fetters, 
but as tools to work with. It is the adap- 
tation of fixed unerring laws to an infinite 
variety of emergencies that marks His 
wisdom. The great Law-maker is never 
a law-breaker. He never performs a mir- 
acle by violating a law, but He is infinite 
in adaptation and continuation of the laws 
by which He works. So we may learn 
from Him the power of adaptation in 
mission work without violating one iota 
of the truth. 

Our worthy forefathers believed in an- 
swers to the Queries. In the nineteenth 
century we have invented a much easier 
process, in leaving them unanswered. 
Suppose an answer was required from each 
of the branches of this Association to the 
query, ‘‘ Are Friends adapted for evangel- 
istic work ?’’ we should probably receive 
the following, ‘‘ We believe there is some 
growth in their power of adaptation.” 

(To be concluded.) 





ARBITRATION IN FRANCE.—The effort 
of the friends of international arbitration 
has nearly arranged an important meeting 
in Paris for the promotion of this great re- 
form. Mr. Cremer, member of the British 
Parliament, prominently identified with 
the arbitration movement, lately returned 
to London from Paris. He reports 
that M. Goblet, the French Foreign 
Minister, is deeply interested in the 
matter, and says it would afford the 
French government great pleasure to enter 
into a treaty for so noble an object, but 
in her present position France cannot 
take the initiative. Of the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies one hundred and twenty 
members signed a memorial for meeting 
in Paris, October 22, to stimulate public 
feeling in favor of English, French and 
American arbitration —Chr. Cynosure. 
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LOVE IS SUPREME. 


BY PROFESSOR HENRY DRUMMOND.* 


Paul in three verses gives us an analysis 
of this supreme gift. It is compounded, 
like light. You have seen a natural philos- 
opher take a beam of light and pass it 
through his crystal prism, and it comes 
out on the other side broken up into red 
and blue and violet and orange. So Paul 
passed this love through the magnificent 
prism of his inspired nature, and it comes 
out broken up intoitselements. In these 
words we have the spectrum of love. They 
are influences which can be practiced by 
every man in every circumstance of life. 
The spectrum of love has nine elements 
or ingredients. Patience, ‘‘ love suffereth 
long,” dividedness “and is kind ;’’ gen- 
erosity, ‘‘love envieth not,” humility, 
‘*love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up,”’ courtesy, ‘‘love doth not behave 
itself unseemly ;” unselfishness, ‘‘ love 
seeketh not her own;’’ good temper, 
‘* love is not easily provoked ;’’ guileless- 
ness, ‘* thinketh no evil ;’’ sincerity, ‘‘re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
truth.” All these graces and virtues are 
in relation to man, in relation to life, in 
relation to the known to-day and the near 
to-morrow, and not to the unknown eter- 
nity. 

Patience is love passive, its normal at- 
titude of waiting, not in a hurry, not 
petulant or hasty, calm, composed hu- 
manity wearing the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit. Kindness is love in ac- 
tion. Christ’s life was spent in merely 
doing kind things. Holiness is the only 
thing greater than happiness in the world, 
and that is not in our keeping. What 
God has put in our power is the happiness 
of our fellow creatures, which is to be 
secured by our being kind. When love, 
after long waiting, has gone out in action 
and done its healthful work, we must ex- 
ercise the highest of these graces, humility. 
You must go back into the shade again 
and say nothing about it. Generosity is 
love in competition with others. Do not 
envy others doing the same thing. Envy 
is a feeling of ill will to a man who is in 
the same line as ourselves. 

Humility is love hiding. Courtesy, a 
limit upon etiquette, is a somewhat 
strange ingredient of love. Politeness is 
love in trifles. You can take a most un- 
tutored person, and put him into society, 
they cannot behave themselves unseemly. 
Unselfishness is love which doesn’t ever 
seek its own rights, such things as Eng- 
lishmen and Americans are very proud of. 
It is easy to give up things that we are not 
quite certain are our own, but things that 
are certainly legal, those that you have 
earned, perhaps by the labor of years, are 
hard to give up. Yet the most obvious 
lesson of the Gospel is that there is no 
happiness in having or in getting, but 
only in giving. Good temper is also a 
remarkable ingredient. We are inclined 


* Extract from a discourse on 1 Corinthians, xiii., at 
Northfield, 1887. 
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to look upon a bad temper as a very 
harmless infirmity of nature, and not of 
very serious account in estimating a man’s 
character, a kind of accident, a matter of 
temperament. Yet the Bible again and 
again makes a good deal of it. The pe- 
culiarity of ill temper is that it is the vice 
ofthe virtuous. It is the one blot on an 
otherwise unspotted character. There is 
nothing that a Christian has to take more 
trouble to eradicate forever from his 
being than ill temper. - But it has to be 
done. It is the symptom of an unloving 
nature at bottom. It isa deliberate ver- 
dict of the Lord Jesus that it is better 
not to live than not to love. Courtesy is 
love in society, unselfishness is love deny- 
ing, good temper is love restraining, 
guilelessness is love believing, and sin- 
cerity is love learning. Guilelessness is 
the grace for suspicious people. The way 
to love a man is to trusthim. And then, 
love is sincere, rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in tae truth, rejoiceth not in 
this church’s doctrine, or that church’s 
doctrine, in this ism, or in that ism, but 
rejoiceth in thetruth. Thesupreme thing 
to which you have addressed yourself is 
to learn love. Life is full of opportuni- 
ties of learning love, every man and wo- 
man has a thousand of them. The world 
is not a play ground, it is a school. Prac- 
tice makes a man a good artist, sculptor, 
musician or athlete. Practice only can 
make a man good. There is nothing 
capricious about religion. If a man 
doesn’t exercise his arm he doesn’t get 
any biceps muscle, and if he doesn’t ex- 
ercise his soul he gets no muscle in his 
soul, no strength of character, no robust- 
ness. Love is not a thing of emotions, it 
is a robust, strong, manly, ‘vigorous ex- 
pression of the whole character, a nature 
whol'y developed. This practice makes 
you patient, humble, sincere, unselfish, 
kind, courteous, guileless. You remem- 
ber Goethe’s words: ‘‘ Talent develops 
itself in solitude, character in the stream 
of life.” 


——————_+-e-____ 


WHAT CAN I DO FOR THE CHURCH ? 


1. I can give my whole heart to God 
by faith in Jesus Christ, and thus secure 
a special blessing for myself and for the 
Church of which I am a member. 

2. I can set my brethren a good ex- 
ample, and so help them to grow in 
grace, and that will be a blessing to the 
Church. 

3. I can, through faith, be courageous 
and cheerful, and thereby strengthen and 
encourage the Church in its herculean 
work. 

4. Ican pray for the prosperity of the 
Church, and God hears the prayer of faith. 

5. I can, by a godly life, illustrate to 
the world the saving power of the Gospel, 
and thereby lead souls to Christ. 

6. I can induce others to attend divine 
services with me. 

7. Ican give part of my earnings for 
the support of the Church. —Sedected. 


[Eleventh mo, 


Extract from an Address before the British Baptist Asso. 
ciation, 1887, 
LESSONS OF THE ADULT SCHOOL 
MOVEMENT. 

How is it that the average sanctuary, 
though its pulpit is supplied bya ministry 
as able and more cultured than in any age 
of the Christian era, has a congregation 
occupying perhaps one-third of its seats? 
The answer may be put in a few words, 
They don’t like your services, which, asa 
rule, are gloomy, and they can’t listen to 
your sermons, and if they could, they 
couldn’t understand them. 

Now, have we not erred by our practice 
in deciding that public worship shall con- 
sist in two periods of one and a half hours 
to listen to the singing of hymns and an- 
thems, the presenting by the same man of 
a certain number of prayers, the reading 
of passages of Scripture at the same time, 
and in the same way, all done with a mo- 
notony that none dare to break ; and then 
the delivery of a sermon which is able 
and cultured, but which is often argumen- 
tative and heavy, addressed to the editor 
of Zhe Fortnightly, to Professor Huxley, 
or to theshade of John Stuart Mill, neither 
of whom probably happen to be present? 
To the people who are there, most of them 
not able to think much, it is dull and un- 
profitable. Some people seem to think 
that there can be no Home Mission work 
unless you send a lay preacher to take a 
text and preach a sermon, and that no 
service can be carried on except in the 
true orthodox style I have described. 
Many others have asked me, ‘‘ Where do 
these men you teach go to worship?” 
Worship! They worship in their schools. 
There always comes to my mind then the 
conversation at the well of Samaria, ‘‘ Ye 
say that in Jerusalem is the place where 
men ought to worship.’’ ‘‘ True worship- 
pers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth, for the Father seeketh such to 
worship Him.”’ 

I have worshiped in grand cathedrals 
in Italy and France, where music, archi- 
tecture, antiquity and art, all lent their 
aid to help the worshipper. [ have wor- 
shipped in churches and chapels great and 
small, amidst great congregations and in 
little prayer-meetings. I have been at 
services under the blue vault of heaven, 
on the wild hills of Wales, and up amid 
the snow and ice of the Alps; but I have 
never f:lt the nearness of God, the power 
and presence of the Holy Spirit, the re- 
ality of worship, more than I did on 4 
dreary, dark Sunday morning last Novem- 
ber, in a Board School room reeking with 
impure air, with poor music, but crowded 
with living men, most of whom had been 
picked up out of the street, and many out 
of the very gutters ; when they sang with 
all their hearts and souls, their favorite 
hymn— 


«Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly.” 


I call this true worship. I call this true 
Home Mission work. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Ir is estimated that there are 1200 
towns west of the Mississippi river with- 
out churches or regular preaching of any 
kind. 


THE FOLLOWING is regarded as the nearest 
estimate that can be made of the number 
of Mohammedans in the world: Turkish 
Empire, 20,000,000; Persia and Cauca- 
sus, 12,000,000; India, 41,000,000 ; East 
Indies, 23,000 000; China, 5,000 000; 
Egypt, 8,000,000 ; Morocco, 2,750,000 ; 
Algiers, 2,920,000; Tunis, 2,000,000 ; 
Tripoli, 750,000; Sahara, 4,000,000 ; 
Soudan, 38,000,000 ; Zanziber, 380,000 ; 
Central Asia, 14,000,000; total, 173,- 
800,000.— Foreign Missionary. 


Dr. DORCHESTER, in his book, ‘* The 
Problem of Religious Progress,’’ states 
that in the first 1500 years of the history 
of Christianity, it gained 100,000,000 ad- 
herents ; in the next 300 years, 100,000,- 
ooo more; and in the last 100 years, 210,- 
000,000. During the 83 yearsof the present 
century, the increase in the number of at 
least nominal Christians has been greater 
than in the previous eighteen centuries. 

Korea.—Mrs. Mary F. Scranton writes 
to the editor of Friends’ Missionary Ad- 
vocate: ‘* Our work here is opening up 
more rapidly than we anticipated. The 
prejudices against us seem gradually to be 
wearing away and we are teaching with 
more and more boldness. In January I 
commenced to hold regular Sunday even- 
ing services with the women and they 
have been better attended than I feared 
they would be. There are some among 
them who I believe have really ac- 
cepted Christ. About six weeks ago one 
of these women came to see me for the 
first time. I knew she professed to be a 
Christian, so I thought best to question 
her a little in regard to her experience. I 
first inquired, ‘ Do you love Jesus?’ The 
answer came quickly and emphatically, 
‘Ido.’ The next question was ‘ Why ?’ 
Without stopping for a moment’s con- 
sideration, she replied, ‘ Because He has 
forgiven my sins.’ A few other inquiries 
of a similar nature were made, and at last 
the question put, ‘ Where is God?’ Her 
face almost shone as she answered, ‘ God 

isin heaven, God is in earth and God is 
in my heart.” Do you not think when 
women can give such a testimony as this 
we have great reason to be encouraged ? 
“ Religious liberty has not been grant- 
ed, but many of the officials know just 
who and what we are, and simply and 
quietly ignore our work. I think their 
position can be illustrated by the action 

they took last winter in reference to a 

Japanese Bible agent. This man had 

taken up his residence in the Japanese 

quarter and put upasign ‘ Bids For 

Sale.’ The officials went to him and said, 

‘Sell Bibles if you wish, but ¢ake down 

your sign.’ I believe this is the way they 

feel toward us and our work. Miss Roth- 

Weiler and Dr. Howard are both genuine 


comforts and are going to do a splendid 
Work, 

















been received that Mr. Appenzeller and 
Mr. Underwood ‘‘had not been gone 
more than a week, before a note address- 
ed to ‘ the American missionaries resident 
in Seoul’ was issued by the American 
Minister, stating that the Korean Gov- 
ernment through their foreign office had 
requested him to use his authority to have 
the missionaries from America observe the 
terms of the treaty and cease to teach in 
the schools and elsewhere the doctrines of 
Christianity. 
request them to cease teaching the Chris- 
tian religion, and to inform them that in 
this case they would be entitled to the 
protection of the American flag. 





‘*Mr. Appenzeller of our mission and 


Mr. Underwood of the Presbyterian 
Board are now making a trip into the 
country together. 
principal towns in Northern Korea and 
propose to see nearly all the Christians 
about whom they know anything. 
work is spreading in the country; there 
are many more professing Christians out 
of the capital than in it.’’ 


They are to visit the 


The 


Since the above was written word has 


It was therefore his duty to 


“« This note was dispatched to the ab- 


sent missionaries, who at first proposed 
to continue their trip, observing, however, 
the terms of the note. 
were informed that it would be wiser to 
return, and they replied that they would do 
so. This then is the state of the case at 
present.”’ 


By telegraph they 


THE Bersers or NortH Arrica.—lI 


write from Tangier, Morocco, whither I 
have come with my family, that we may 
devote ourselves to spreading the sweet 
savor of the name of Jesus among the 
Berber peoples of this region. Again and 
again the columns of Zhe Christian have 
been opened to the advocacy of the claims 
of this noble, interesting, accessible, and 


yet strangely neglected people, much that 
has appeared being from the pen of that 
devoted pioneer worker among them, Mr. 
George Pearse. It was from its pages, 
read 1n my far-away home in North Caro- 
lina, in the United States, that I gleaned 
the first information of them ; thus an in- 
terest was awakened that suffered me not 
to rest until I gave myself, and, as far as 
I might, my children, to missionary effort 
among them. I covet the prayers of Eng- 
lish Christians. I desire that many shall 
take pleasure in this people, and pray and 
toil for their peace. Laborers are needed. 
The co-operation of the Lord’s remem- 
brancers is needed beyond expression. 
Therefore, I hope to say an occasional 
word on behalf of the work here. 

These Berbers, or Kabyles, are not to 
be confounded with either the negroes of 
Central Africa or with the Arabs who have 
migrated from the East. Asin color and 
physique they contrast with the first, so 
in moral character and mental calibre 
they contrast with the last. ‘They are the 
primeval possessors of North Africa—a 
superior race, of free and indomitable 
spirit, remarkably free from that race and 
religious prejudice that builds up an almost 
impenetrable barrier between most other 












Mohammedans and the Gospel. Of all 
virgin missionary soils within my knowl- 
edge this is one of the greatest ripeness 
and promise. 

IT enter upon my work with much joy 
and large hopes. My wife and eldest 
daughter are co-workers with me; and I 
look forward to my other seven children 
(who have been given to the Lord from 
their birth for foreign mission work, and 
all the oldest of whom are already the 
Lord’s), taking their places one by one 
as toilers here for Christ and the Berbers. 

A keen and widespread interest in this 
ancient race has sprung up in America. In 
England, too, many are awaking to the 
fact that the foreign mission field, nearest 
of all others to their favored isle, is, of all 
others, perhaps, the most wholly neglect- 
ed and unevangelized. Speaking, while 
in London, to Mr. Spurgeon’s congrega- 
tion in the Metropolitan Tabernacle, I 
turned to the great preacher, and asked 
him if they were praying specially for any 
mission work in North Africa, this land 
where once the Gospel so flourished. He 
replied they were not. I proposed this 
mission for their ardent and constant 
prayers. The petition that followed from 
the lips of Mr. Spurgeon brought a pres- 
ent benediction with it, and its fragrance 
will linger in the halls of memory while 
life lasts. The proposal I made to that 
church I make to you, beloved Christian 
reader. Pray for us. Then, when you 
hear of blessing upon the Berbers, your 
spirit will be refreshed by the conscious- 
ness of answered prayer. 

E. F. Batpwin, 
Missionary to the Berbers. 
— The Christian. 


WHICH WAS CIVILIZED ? 


Tangier, Morocco. 











A train from Pittsburg was approaching 
Chicago. On board was a quiet, well- 
dressed, copper-colored young Indian, 
who seemed to have all he could do to at- 
tend to his own business, which. he did 
without molestation, until a young chap 
came from the sleeper into the smoking- 
car and saw him. 

‘¢ An Indian, I guess,” said the young 
man, as he lighted a cigarette. And then 
approaching the son of the plains, he at- 
tracted general attention by shouting with 
strange gestures : 

‘* Ugh, heap big Injun! Omaha! Sioux! 
Pawnee! See Great Father? Have a 
drink fire-water ? Warm Injun’s blood !’’ 

The Indian gazed at the young man a 
moment with an ill-concealed expression 
of contempt on his face, and then he said, 
with good pronunciation : 

‘*You must have been reading dime 
novels, sir. I am going back to my 
people in Montana after spending three 
years in the East at school. I advise you 
to do the same thing. Where I live gen- 
tlemen do not carry whisky flasks in their 
pockets.’’ 

The young fire-water drinker did not 
wait to finish his smoke. There was too 
much mirth and music in the air just 
then. —The Pipe of Peace. 
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THE FRIENDS AT NEWBERG, OR- 
EGON. 

In a surpassingly beautiful and fertile 
little valley, twenty miles from Portland, 
on the Portland and Willamette Valley 
Railroad, and near the Willamette river, 
is to be found one of the prettiest, most 
enterprising, energetic and aspiring towns 
in the State of Oregon—Newberg, Yam- 
hill county. With good shipping facili- 
ties, by rail and river, rich surrounding 
country, good schools, good churches, 
and especially on account of its favorable 
location as a fruit-growing district, it is 
destined to be what San José and Santa 
Clara valley are to California. 

Already the numerous small farms set 
to fruit, especially prunes, pears, plums, 
peaches and apples, attest the faith of the 
people in the fruit business. Some of 
these farms have already realized hand- 
some profits to their owners. It has long 
been known that some of the valleys of 
Western Oregon are especially adapted to 
the production of fruit; but, on account 
of the lack of transportation facilities ne- 
cessary to provide a certain and sufficient 
market, it 1s only recently that Oregon 
fruit has been in active demand. Now, 
however, that several transcontinental lines 
connect Oregon with large districts of 
country where fruit can never be pro- 
duced, the demand for it has steadily in- 
creased, until now it far exceeds the sup- 
ply. New-comers to Oregon seem more 
ready to realize the importance of the fruit 
business than the old residents, especially 
those who have known something about 
fruit raising in other places. ; . 

Newberg is a new place, the oldest 
house having been built but five years, 
and every person residing there having 
come to Oregon from the Eastern States. 
The town never had a saloon, never had 
an arrest made in it, nor a case before a 
justice. For a new town, Newberg makes 
an unusually good showing of residences. 


The Friends’ Pacific Academy is lo- 
cated here. This institution was opened 
for the admission of students, September 
28, 1885. The attendance, at first, was 
small, but has steadily increased, until the 
enrollment for the third year has already 
reached one hundred. Buildings have 
been added as they were needed, until 
there are now, including the cottages for 
girls, nine buildings for the accommoda- 
tion of the school. The buildings are all 
new, well constructed, well adapted to 
the purpose for which they are intended, 
and would be a credit to a town of ten 
thousand inhabitants. The furniture of 
the school-rooms is of the most improved 
pattern, and nothing is lacking that would 
promote efficiency. The course of study 
adopted requires five years for its comple- 
tion, two years being spent on the common 
branches, and three years on higher math- 
ematics, English and American literature, 
civil government, ancient and modern 
history and the modern sciences. The 
school is intended to meet the wants of 
those who wish a liberal English education, 
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and do not have the time or inclination to 
take a college course of four years. A 
diploma is given on the completion of 
each part of the course. The total ex- 
pense per year, including board and tui- 
tion, is $125.00. Rooms are furnished to 
those students who wish to board them- 
selves, at low rates, and the expense, in 
this way, is reduced one-half. 

The churches are the Friends’ church, 
with a membership of three hundred, this 
place being the headquarters for that de- 
nomination in Oregon and Washington 
Territory, and the Evangelical and Meth- 
odist churches, the first two only having 
church property. The public school is 
one of the best in the State. There are 
seven district schools in Chehalem valley, 
in which Newberg is located, equal in 
every respect to those of Eastern States. 

The climate of Chehalem valley is 
similar to that of other parts of the Willa- 
mette valley, being very uniform, with the 
rainfall about an average of that .of the 
Mississippi valley, but occurring principally 
in the winter, and falling more gradually 
and through a longer period of time. A 
mountain range—the Chehalem moun- 
tains—on the north, modifies the climate 
in winter, and an open valley, stretching 
away toward the coast, admits the sea 
breeze in summer. Chehalem valley, at 
the time of its early settlement, forty years 
ago, was nearly all open prairie land; but 
on account of its being owned in large do- 
nation claims and principally uncultivated, 
it became covered with a heavy growth of 
fir and oak, so that at the present time, 
while timber is abundant, yet where it is 
desirable to clear the land, it is not a very 
expensive operation ; but land in all stages 
of improvement can be obtained, and the 
price is regulated, somewhat, by the 
amount of improvement. The soil is all 
good, and this is, like most parts of Or- 
egon, a natural wheat growing country, 
thirty to forty successive crops being raised 
on the same land without falling below 
twenty-three bushels per acre, and without 
fertilizing the land in any way. Other 
crops do equally well. 

The climate of Oregon, and especially 
that of the Chehalem valley, is proverb- 
ially healthful. In fact, nine-tenths of the 
people in and about Newberg came to re- 
cover lost health, or to find a milder cli- 
mate, and have been successful in both. 
Sudden and extreme changes are unknown. 
Crops of wheat have been raised from seed 
sown in every month of the year.— West 
Shore Magazine. 


WHEN we grow wanton, or worldly, or 
proud, how doth sickness or other afflic- 
tion reduce us! We may say with David, 
‘Before I was afflicted I went astray; ” 
and many thousand recovered sinners 
may cry, ‘‘O healthful sickness! O gain- 
ful losses! -O blessed day that ever I was 
afflicted !’’ Not only the green pastures 
and still waters, but the rod and staff, they 
comfort us. Suffering so unbolts the door 
of the heart, that the word hath easier 
entrance. 


[Eleventh mo, 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON Con. 
FERENCE OF YEARLY MEETINGS, 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING, 


To the Yearly Meeting :—The Commit. 
tee appointed last year to consider the 
subject ‘‘ of establishing a Conference of 
Yearly Meetings, with certain delegated 
powers, to meet at stated periods,’’ has 
given very careful attention thereto. 

In view of the wide extent of our So. 
ciety, together with the varied interests 
appertaining to its welfare, we believe a 
Conference of Yearly Meetings would tend 
to strengthen the bonds of fellowship and 
promote unity in important matters, 

We, therefore, propose that, provided 
six or more Yearly Meetings unite in the 
concern, a conference be held in the year 
1892. 

We further propose that said Confer. 
ence be constituted on the following basis, 
viz. : 

First. Each Yearly Meeting shall be 
entitled to five delegates at large, and to 
one additional delegate for every one 
thousand members, or fraction thereof, 
exceeding five hundred. 

Second. This proposition may be ac- 
cepted by any Yearly Meeting at any time, 
prior to the date proposed. 

Third. Vacancies occasioned by death, 
resignation, or otherwise, in any delega- 
tion, shall be filled in the interval of its 
Yearly Meeting, by the representative 
meeting thereof. 

Fourth. Two-thirds of all the delegates 
in attendance shall be necessary to consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
néss, other than adjournment. 

Fifth. The conclusions of said Confer. 
ence shall be advisory only. 

Sixth. It may consider any question, 
and give advice thereon, which relates to 
the interests and growth of the church and 
the maintenance of its testimonies. 

Seventh. The expense incurred in hold- 
ing said Conference and publishing its 
proceedings shall be borne by the Yearly 
Meetings appointing delegates. 

On behalf of the Committee. 

ALFRED BROWN, 


EsTHER PuGH. 
Tenth mo, 1, 1888, 


THERE is a fable which says: ‘ The 
moon, in an eclipse, complained to the 
sun, saying. ‘Why, my dearest friend, 
dost thou not shine upon me as usual?’ 
‘Do I not?’ said the sun, ‘I am sure Iam 
shining as I always do; why do you not 
enjoy my light as usual?’ ‘O, I see,’ 
said the moon, ‘ the earth has got between 
us.’’’ Ah, Christian friend, how like too 
much of your experience is that! The 
Sun of Righteousness always shines bright- 
ly, benignly, and freely ; but why are you 
not always in his light? The world gets 
in between. That’s it. The cares of the 
world, the pleasures of the world, the 
fashion of the world, intervene. They 
cast their shadow over the soul, obscure 
the light, and leave you in darkness and 
gloom.—£x. 
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Abridged from The Nation. 
THE INFLUENCE OF JOHN BRIGHT. 





Critics who wish to understand the na- 
ture and the value of the influence exerted 
in his generation by the Member for Bir- 
mingham ought to weigh both the worth 
of the doctrine which he has preached and 
the mode in which he has applied it. With 
Mr. Bright’s political sermons, as with 
other sermons, the important thing is to 
understand the text, and still more the 
preacher’s application thereof. The basis 
of political Quakerism is twofold: it rests 
on a combination of religious convictions 
and of economical doctrines. It is, at 
any rate as it appears in Mr. Bright’s 
exposition of it, a union or reconciliation 
of the morality of the New Testament 
with the economical dogmas of Adam 
Smith. The advantages of peace; the 
necessity of doing justice to all men; the 
absolute and universal truth of free trade 
dogmas ; the wastefulness, no less than the 


_ sinfulness, of war; the folly and the ini- 


quity of intervention in the affairs of our 
neighbors—views, in short, which are half 
religious and half economical—are, in Mr. 
Bright’s teaching and in Mr. Bright’s own 
mind, so mixed or blended that they can 
hardly be separated from each other. He 
has rarely, if ever, realized the possibility 
of conflict between his economical and 
his religious faith, and a good deal of his 
influence has been due to the perfectly 
honest, if not quite satisfactory, combina- 
tion in his thoughts, speeches, and policy 
of two different classes of conceptions. 
His economical convictions have given an 
air of solidity and of common sense to 
views in the main dictated by religious 
sentiment, while the moral fervor and im- 
pressiveness of his oratory have been in 
the main due to the intensity of moral 
feeling. 

To attain moral results, Mr. Bright was 
prepared, whether wisely or not, to throw 
economical dogmas to the winds. Mr. 
Bright’s political Quakerism is, therefore, 
though colored by his economical creed, 
mainly to be considered as a moral doc- 
irine, or rather as an attempt to apply a 
certain view of morality to national life. 
If you take Quakerism (as Mr. Bright no 
doubt would take it) to be a fair represen- 
tation of Christianity, Mr. Bright’s teach- 
ing is in reality an endeavor to apply 
Christianity to political, and especially to 
international, transactions. 

Mr. Bright’s teaching has its weak side, 
which it were mere flattery for any ad- 
mirer to keep out of sight. But it were 
the grossest injustice toward a great teacher 
to deny that he has, by his acts no less 
than by his words, produced a most bene- 
ficial effect on the tone of English politics. 
He has, in combination with Mr. Cobden, 
transformed the whole character of politi- 
cal agitation. Orator Hunt, Sir Francis 
Burdett, Feargus O'Connor—even, be it 
said with all respect, Lord Brougham— 
Were agitators who could not divest them- 
selves of the character of demagogues. 
Something the same may, in spite of 

’Connell’s transcendent genius and (from 


an Irish point of view) indisputable patri- 
otism, be said of the hero of Catholic 
Emancipation. Whatever can be alleged 
against John Bright, no one who has an 
eye for facts can fairly allege that the 
great Democratic orator has been a flat- 
terer of the people. He has again and 
again displayed the noblest trait of Qua- 
kerism—namely, the power to stand up on 
behalt of the dictates of h's conscience 
against all but universal opposition. He 
ran counter to the whole vein of popular 
sentiment during the Crimean War, when 
to be a friend of Russia was held almost 
equivalent to being a traitor to England. 
He denounced real or supposed injustice 
to China when the whole country, and es- 
pecially the mercantile classes, were pre- 
pared to rally round Palmerston as the 
vindicator of English prestige. He de- 
manded justice for Hindoos when all Eng- 
land was still trembling with indignation 
at reported Sepoy atrocities. He agitated 
for the admission of the people to repre- 
sentation at a moment when to appea to 
the spirit of reform was (to employ an ex- 
pression attributed to Mr. Bright himself) 
like ‘‘ flogging a dead horse.” He resist- 
ed the whole sentiment of the well-to-do 
and influential classes by denouncing the 
attempt to forma republic based on slavery. 
He did this, it must be remembered, 
without any very general popular support, 
without any encouragement, to say the 
least, from men like Gladstone, and (what 
must have been harder still for Mr. Bright 
to bear) without any energetic sympathy 
from Cobden. In many of these instan- 
ces Mr. Bright is now admitted to have 
been as far-seeing as he was bold. But 
the point to remark is not the correctness 
of his judgment, but the moral independ- 
ence of his action, and the new color given 
by him to popular agitation through the 
prof which his own acts afforded that a 
man may advocate the cause, without 
flattering the prejudices or passions, of the 
masses. 

If Mr. Bright has raised the tone of 
politics by separating Democratic agita- 
tion from the vices generally displayed by 
demagogues, this is not the only service, 
great though it be, which he has rendered 
to his country. His life-long labors have 
increased, if they have not created, a new 
sense of responsibility not only as regards 
peace and war, but as regards every matter 
connected with the treatment of foreign 
nations or the government of countries 
which are, in any sense whatever, depend- 
encies. 

The peace with the Boers marked the 
prevalence of sentiments among English- 
men which in 1853 had hardly been 
brought into existence. No political act 
(unless it be the settlement of the A/a- 
bama claims by peaceful arbitration) is 
such a testimony to the moral effect pro- 
duced by Mr. Bright's life and work as 
the convention which followed the victory 
of the Boers. 

It any one wishes to measure the influ- 
ence of Mr. Bright in matters which do 
not concern peace and war, he can take 
no better criterion than the attitude of the 


English people toward Ireland. The dis- 
establishment, indeed, of the Irish Church, 
though facilitated by the authority of the 
Member for Birmingham among the peo- 
ple, can hardly in anydirect way be ascribed 
tohisaction. But on two points he has as- 
suredly effected something like a transform- 
ation of English opinion. He has convinced 
the electorate that the English land laws 
cannot justly be applied to ireland. He has 
made the English people, for the first time 
in history, listen with patience to Irish 
grievances under circumstances which, not 
thirty years ago, would have rendered it 
impossible for Irish demands to obtain 
fair discussion or attention. To say this 
is not to allege that on matters of Irish 
policy Mr. Bright’s ideas or influence have 
been wholly beneficial. 

Mr. Bright’s statesmanship will, we 
suspect, command in future times but very 
qualified admiration. His religious— 
which is with him the same thing as his 
political—creed is open to speculative 
objections, and the attempt to make it the 
guide of national conduct has led, and 
must lead, to several unsatisfactory results. 
But candid critics will, when party contests 
have become matters of the past, admit 
that Mr. Bright has labored after his lights 
to import the spirit of morality, of justice, 
and of humanity into politics, and that 
few preachers have more effectively taught 
to their generation the lesson which it was 
their mission to preach. 

A. V. Dicey. 


om -—__- ——__- 


A GREAT PUBLIC LIBRARY. 





The decision of Judge Lawrence in the 
Tilden will case, if sustained by the Court 
of Appeals, will put the city of New York 
in possession of the best public library in 
the world. Of course, there are many 
greater and more valuable libraries than 
any that can now be collected by any 
sum of money whatsoever, but the great 
libraries, like the Bodleian, the British 
Museum, the National Library at Paris, 
the German university collections, and the 
Library of Congress, are not public libra- 
ries in the technical sense; they are not 
libraries from which every citizen can 
draw books and take them home to read. 
Nor is the Astor Library such an institu- 
tion, still less the Lenox Library. The 
Tilden Library, as we understand the be- 
quest, is to be in the fullest sense a li- 
brary of the people. In this respect the 
benefaction is unique and unparalleled. 
The only things approaching it are the 
Newberry Library at Chicago, not yet 
fully established, and the Boston Public 
Library, an old and admirably conducted 
institution, which might well serve as a 
model for the Tilden Library when the 
trustees find themselves free to begin their 
work. The Tilden bequest is not only 
the foundation of the greatest public li- 
brary in the world thus far, but it is the 
greatest benefaction that the city of New 
York or any American city has ever re- 
ceived. — Nation. 
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InpIAN EpucaTion.—Captain R. H. 
Pratt’s Annual Report of the Industrial 
School at Carlisle, Penna., gives an en- 
couraging account of the work of that in- 
stitution and of its results. The average 
number of pupils of both sexes during the 

ast school year has been 563 ; remaining 

at school at the end of the year, 373 boys 
and 216 girls. Forty-two tribes are repre- 
sented ; the Apaches being most numerous. 
This is, in itself, not a desirable prepon- 
derance, although much good is thus done 
to a tribe difficult of management. Six- 
teen out of twenty-one deaths occurring 
during the year were of Apache pupils ; 
all dying of chronic and incurable disor- 
ders, chiefly pulmonary consumption. 

Besides ordinary school-room studies, 
much interest has been taken at Carlisle 
in the ‘*shops ’’ used for industrial train- 
ing. The boys are taught carpentering, 
blacksmithing and wagon-making, harness 
making, tailoring, shoemaking, tinning, 
painting, printing, steam fitting, and 
baking. Shoemaking and tailoring have 
occupied the time of the largest number 
during the past year. The girls are 
trained in all that is essential to house- 
keeping. 

The ‘outing system,’’ placing Indian 
boys and girls, after a time of instruction, 
in families and on farms, has had very 
satisfactory results. Three hundred and 
one boys and one hundred and thirty-five 
girls have had such privileges during the 
past year. With few exceptions they have 
done well. Captain Pratt says: 

*¢In regard to the conduct of students 
returned to Agencies reports are conflict- 
ing; in many instances they are credit- 
able, but in others quite the reverse. In 
order to measure success by these apparent 
results, a very thorough knowledge of the 
adverse circumstances to which they re- 
turn and in which they are compelled to 
live is needed. Enough comes to us to 
satisfy us that the work of Carlisle is an 
ever increasing factor for good in Indian 
matters, and that by means of this and 
other schools of like character, the great 
body of Indians may yet be brought into 
thought and touch with the outer world 
more rapidly than by any other means so 
far inaugurated. The government can 
only hope to do away with our distinct 
Indian population and assimilate it through 
some organized plan having that purpose 
in view. The massing and herding on 
reservations separated from the intelli- 
gence and industry of the country, is the 
reverse of every such purpose.’’ 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


OuR READERS have been, through re- 
ports carefully prepared for our columns, 
made acquainted with the action from 
year to year of Iowa Yearly Meeting in 
regard to pastoral and evangelical work. 
With a desire to have the fullest light 
thrown upon all sides of this important 
subject, we reproduce now some passages 
from the Minutes of Iowa Yearly Meet- 
ing, for 1886 ; these having been forwarded 
by John Henry Douglas, whose letter ap- 
pears in our Correspondence of this week. 


The Committee to whom were referred 
the Propositions from Ackworth Quarter 
recommend the adoption of the two follow- 
ing propositions : 

1. That it is advisable for each particu- 
lar meeting to have a regular ministry ; 
and that meetings be encouraged to call 
and support ministers in laboring among 
them as pastors, as far as in their judg- 
ment may seem wise and practicable. 

2. That the Evangelistic Committee of 
Iowa Yearly Meeting be authorized to 
provide as far as possible for the supply of 
ministers and workers in meetings desiring 
such help, and that they be instructed to 
give such pastoral advice and aid to any 


needy places within their knowledge as. 


the Lord may lead them to see advisable. 
This meeting adopts the proposition, and 
directs that an explanatory minute in re- 
gard to them be placed upon our printed 
minutes. 
EXPLANATION. 


That all may clearly understand the 
reasons for the above action, the following 
explanation is subjoined : 

By a regular ministry is not meant that 
a single person should be placed at the 
head of a meeting and do all the preach- 
ing, nor that there should necessarily be 
preaching in every single instance. The 
Lord has appointed the preaching of the 
word for the conversion of sinners and 
the edification of His church, and this of 
itself is a sufficient reason why the Yearly 
Meeting should desire that all meetings 
under its care should have the benefit of 
this divinely appointed means of growth 
and power. Not only the nature of the 
case, but the history of the churches as 
well, shows that wherever the regular min- 
istration of the gospel has been wanting 
there has been weakness and decline or at 
least no growth and aggressive work. The 
fact has been developed, in the considera- 
tion of the subject, that there are many 
meetings within our limits that have long 
been suffering from this cause. Many of 
these feel their own need. They long 
for clear exponents of the truth to 
come and labor among them. They would 
be glad that some one should have the 
pastoral oversight of the flock, and would 
willingly contribute of their means to- 
ward tne partial or entire support of such, 
but they hesitate lest they be disloyal to 
the principles of the church. The simple 
knowledge that the Yearly Meeting en- 
courages them would in many cases be a 
sufficient motive to them to provide as far 


[Eleventh mo, 


as possible for this want. By this action 
the Yearly Meeting encourages its meet. 
ings to consider well their needs in this 
regard and to try as best they can to make 
provision for them. They are expected 
to proceed prayerfully and prudently with 
a view to their growth in grace and the 
knowledge of the Lord Jesus, and to the 
furtherance of His kingdom. This action 
is not to be understood as interfering with 
the conditions of those meetings where 
there are ministers laboring taithfully and 
efficiently in the Lord’s work, and yet 
providing their own support; it simply 
encourages all meetings to act wisely and 
earnestly with a view to their highest 
spiritual interests. Nor again must it be 
construed as taking the worship and ser- 
vice out of the body and putting it into 
the hands of one or a few men who shall 
lord it over God's heritage. Our prin- 
ciples forever forbid this. The pastor is 
to be one who shepherds and feeds the 
flock, who discovers and calls into active 
service all the various individual gifts, who 
not only gives time for such but encour. 
ages and assists in their development. He 
is to have the oversight, not for his own 
repyte as a preacher and leader, but that 
the whole church may be a living, work- 
ing whole. This action of the Yearly 
Meeting recognizes the autonomy, within 
the limits of the Book of Discipline, of 
the individual meetings, and makes them 
final judges of what pastoral oversight 
they may need. They are encouraged to 
act for themselves, but always with a view 
to the glory of God in the use of every 
divinely appointed means of grace. 

One of the chief reasons for this action 
is the deplorable fact that many individ- 
uals brought to Christ through the labors 
of our evangelists have been left almost 
immediately to themselves, and in many 
instances have fallen away from lack of 
care and instruction. New meetings set 
up, and little companies of believers in 
out-of-the-way districts, have suffered in 
the same way. Our pastoral oversight has 
not kept pace with our evangelistic in- 
gathering. It has seemed to some of our 
most earnest evangelists wrong to go out 
and beget children unto God through the 
gospel, if the church is to leave them to 
die as soon as born. It has seemed to the 
Yearly Meeting high time to do something 
in this direction, lest we lose the favor of 
God which he has so abundantly shown us 
in the great awakening that has nearly 
everywhere come to us. 

Many of our meetings wish to provide 
pastoral care for all their members, but 
are scarcely able to do so to the desired 
extent. They are freely to make their 
wants known to the Evangelistic Commit- 
tee of the Yearly Meeting, which is to 
consider their case and give them such 
financial aid as may be in its power. The 
whole church thus through its committee 
proposes to assist in bearing all these local 
burdens and so to fulfill the law of Christ. 
Any needy places coming under their 
knowledge which scarcely know their own 
wants, or through weakness and discour- 
agement hardly know how to proceed, are 
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to have the benefits of their counsel and 
assistance. The action of the Yearly 
Meeting is not to be construed as giving 
its Evangelistic Committee general juris- 
diction over all individual meetings so as 
to interfere with their independent self- 
direction. It is simply to assist as far as 
possible those meetings desiring help, and 
to give advice and assistance to small 
needy meetings and little remote compa- 
nies of believers that they find to be in 
need of the larger wisdom of the superior 
body. The Yearly Meeting feels the im- 
portance of the great commission to ‘‘go;’’ 
that difficulties and perplexities and lia- 
bility to fall into error are no excuse for 
not ‘‘ going ;’’ that a ‘‘ going’’ church is 
much more likely to be a wise and healthy 
one. It believes it to be t¢s du/y to “* go,”’ 
prayerfully expecting the fulfillment of 
the ** Lo, [am with youalways.’’ It be 
lieves that it is its business to make trouble 
in this world until sin has disappeared. In 
this belief and with the burden of the 
great commission resting upon it, the 
Yearly Meeting has adopted these propo- 
sitions, with a depth of Christian har- 
mony in its action and a unity of senti- 
ment that have scarcely ever been sur- 
passed in any of its transactions. 


oo 


ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT was cited 
recently* as writing from a different stand- 
point from that of John Henry Douglas. 
In the information received from that cor- 
respondent we have entire confidence ; 
and we place a high estimate also upon his 
judgment. The Minute of Iowa Yearly 
Meeting, above quoted, as adopted in 
1886, represented in its most moderate 
form the inception of the movement, 
which, from that beginning, has gone on, 
gaining in force and volume, until, as our 
correspondent stated, some leading mem- 
bers have been ready to propose (although 
this proposition has not yet been formally 
laid before the Yearly Meeting) that any 
meeting should be regarded as in insubor- 
dination unless it acted upon cr accepted 
the plan of a supported pastorate, that 
plan having been adopted by the Yearly 
Meeting. 

Occasion does not appear, in the above 
Minute, nor in J. H. Douglas’ letter, for 
recalling or withdrawing anything said in 
our previous remarks on this subject. We 
would treat it with all possible carefulness ; 
acknowledging that we cannot claim to 
have reached or to have been informed of 
a final solution of the problem, and aiming 
to give full and most respectful considera- 
tion to the action of Iowa Yearly Meeting 
and to that of its evangelistic and pastoral 
Workers, 


_—_—— 


*Editorial in Friends’ Review, No. 12, roth mo. 18th, 
1888, 





A few things seem to be clear: 1. While 


sufficient aid for the maintenance of the 


work of the Society of Friends was, from 
the first, given and approved, there was 
never, in the Society, before the middle 


of this century, a minister who was called 


and supported, without any secular occu- 
pation, as the pastor of a congregation of 


Friends. 

2. A supported resident missionary ser- 
vice, understood to be, for particular 
reasons in each case, exceptional and tem- 


porary, may be held to be not incom. 


patible with the principles, although it 
differs from the usages, of Early Friends. 
But a systein of settled pastors, one for 
each meeting, maintained, without any 
secular vocation for their own support, is 
certainly a new departure in the Society 
of Friends. Whether right or wrong, it 
is a recent experiment. 


3- In the history of other denomina- 
tions, and in the record of the first and 
best days of the Society of Friends, en- 
couragement does not appear for the ex- 
pectation that this experiment will perma- 
nently promote the work of the church in 
saving souls, so well as would a zealous, 
united effort on the part‘ of living mem. 
bers, through Divine grace, to get the 
whole church at work. Missionary labor 
would then be for ‘those outside of the 
church, and would be able to make its 
own exceptions and limitations. 

But this experiment having begun, it 
will, it may be supposed, go on. We 
must await the result, most heartily join- 
ing in John Henry Douglas’ aspiration : 
‘* Pray for the peace of the church: they 
shall prosper that love thee. Peace be 
within thy walls, and prosperity within 
thy palaces.” We would approve and 
sympathize with a pastoral, or any other, 
system, however new and seemingly 
strange, if it could be made evident that, 
being in accordance with the will of the 
Head of the Church, it would best promote 
the strength and life of the Church, and 
the spreading of the Gospel upon the 
earth. 


Dr. Isaac Watts, when broken down 
by age and infirmity, quoted the sentiment 
of an aged minister, ‘‘that the most learned 
and knowing Christians, when they come 
to die, have only the same plain promises 
of the Gospel for their support as the cem- 
mon and unlearned :’’ ‘‘and so,’’ said he, 
‘I find it. It is the plain promises of the 
Gospel that are my support; and I bless 
God they are plain promises, that do -not 
require much labor and pains to under- 
stand them.”’ 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 





FOURTH QUARTER. 


Lesson vit. Eleventh month 2sth, 1888 


THE COVENANT RENEWED. 
Josh, xxiv. 19-28. 

Go.pen Text.—The Lord our God will we serve, and 
his voice will we obey.— Josh. xxiv. 24. 

The children of Israel had now been 
quietly settled in the Promised Land for 
almost 28 years. Joshua was living at 
Timnath Serah, the inheritance which the 
children of Israel had given him in Mt. 
Ephraim. Josh. xix. 50. It was perhaps 
15 miles south of Shechem and less than 
ten west of Shiloh, where the tabernacle 
had been set up (ch. xviii. 1). Shechem 
where Joshua now summoned the repre- 
sentatives of all the tribes to meet him, 
was one of the most ancient cities in the 
land. In its immediate neighborhood 
were Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, where he 
had already gathered the people 25 years 
before to bind them in a strong covenant 
to serve the Lord. (See Josh. viii. 30-35 
and Deut. xxvii. t-10.) An almost new 
generation had arisen since then, and now 
Joshua, aged and infirm, desired before 
his death to make one more appeal to his 
beloved people and to engage them to re- 
new their covenant. in order to this he 
first recalled to their memory the wonder- 
ful works of the Lord in the past, especial- 
ly His dealings with the people of the 
land on their behalf. (Ch. xxiii. 3, 9 and 
ch. xxiv. 11, 12.) He also reminded 
them how God had called Abraham out 
from his father’s house and from the ser- 
vice of other gods, to be a stranger in that 
land where they were now dwelling. 
(Abraham’s first stopping place in Canaan 
was at ‘‘the place of Sichem, at the oak of 
Moreh,”’ Gen. xii. 6, 7, probably the very 
tree under whose branches Joshua was 
standing. v. 26) So he traced their his- 
tory down through Isaac and Jacob, 
through the deliverance from Egypt and 
the wanderings in the wilderness, and 
drew his strong argument to them to serve 
the Lord from the Lord’s continual good- 
ness and mercy towards them. After 
eighteen years’ actual experience in the 
promised land, he called them to witness 
(ch. xxiii. 14) that not one thing had 
failed of all the good things which God 
had promised them ; and now, in view of 
all this he calls upon them to come to a 
clear understanding and to choose defi- 
nitely what god they will serve: at the 
same time declaring that as for himself and 
his family, they would serve the Lord. 
The people answered, perhaps with too 
much self-confidence, that they would cer- 
tainly cleave to the Lord. 


Ch. xxiv. 19. And Joshua said unto the 
people, Ye cannot serve the Lord. Matt. vi. 
24. Commentators differ much as to the 
meaning of this verse, but in the light of 
the subsequent history of the chosen peo- 
ple, I think we should take it simply as it 
stands. Joshua knew the people to whom 
he was speaking ; he had observed their 
life during the 18 years; he knew that 
even now there were strange gods among 
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them. See also ch. xxiii. 14, 15, where he 
speaks as if to people already tainted with 
idolatry, and so to their loud protestations 
of devotion to the Lord he can only an- 
swer sadly, ‘* Ye, such as ye, with your 
hearts taken up with other things, still 
holding on to your idols in secret-—ye can- 
not serve the Lord.” For he ts a holy 
God. Lev. xix. 2; I Sam. vi. 20; Ps. 
xcix. 5,9; Is. v. 16. Holy and pure, 
opposed to all unrighteousness. Tne gods 
of the heathen were supposed to delight in 
sin. Therefore it was far easier for a sin- 
ful man to serve them than to serve the 
Holy God. He is a yealous God. Ex. xx. 

. God is represented frequently in the 
Old Testament as married to his people, 
and he has the same sensitiveness to any 
rivalry, any turning away of the love, or 
desires, or duty from him, that a husband 
has for any alienation on the part of his 
wife. He will not forgive your transgress- 
tons. Rather, ‘‘He will not pass dy,” i. e., 
He will not continually forgive whilst you 
continue to sin and disobey. A conclu- 
sive answer to those who teach that God 
overlooks sin for Christ’s sake. The truth 
is, that God removes sin through Christ 
and makes men holy. 

20. If ye forsake the Lord. 1 Chron. 
xxviii. 9; Il Chron. xv. 2 ; Ezra viii. 22 ; 
Isa. 1. 28; Jer. xvii. 13. Zhen he will 
turn. It is not the Lord who changes, 
but the people. They forsake Him, 
therefore they are forsaken by Him. His 
wrath is always unchangingly against sin, 
and those who cleave to sin come under 
His wrath. 

21. Nay, but we will serve the Lord. 
In spite of the difficulties, their hearts 
were so stirred by the consideration of 
their God and of his goodness, that they 
earnestly resolved to serve him, cost what 
it would. 

22. Ye are witnesses against yourselves 
that ye have chosen you the Lord. You 
are witnesses that you clearly understand 
what is involved in serving the Lord, and 
that knowing the requirements, you yet 
have publicly promised to do it. The 
judgments of Christians against each other 
and the fault-finding of men against good 
people’s failings, are witnesses that these 
know what is right, and will be held re- 
sponsible if they do not do it. 

23. Vow therefore put away the strange 
gods whith are among you. Joshua calls 
upon them to prove the sincerity of their 
vow by beginning immediately to put it 
in practice. Compare Judges xvii. 5, and 
see also Gen. xxxv. 2-4, from which it 
seems that Jacob, when purging his house- 
hold, had buried their strange gods under 
this same oak at Shechem, where Joshua 
was now speaking. 

24. And the people said unto Joshua, 
etc. They accept his test and repeat their 
former declaration. Thus three times 
was it solemnly reiterated. 

25. So Joshua made a covenant with 
the people that day. The covenant be- 
tween God and Israel was first solemnly 
entered into at Sinai (Ex. xix. 20). It 
was afterwards ratified in the plains of 
Moab (Deut, xxix. 1), and again by 
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Joshua on Mts. Ebal and Gerizim (Josh. 
viii. 30-35). On each occasion probably 
solemn sacrificial rites were performed. 

26. And Joshua wrote these words in 
the book of the law of God. Compare 
Deut. xxxi.g and I Sam. x. 25. The 
writers who succeeded Moses seem to 
have looked on chemselves not as writers 
of distinct books, but as authorized to add 
their part to the book already written, to 
write what was assigned to them * in the 
book of the law of God.”—Ziicott. 
And took a@ great stone, see Judg. ix. 6, 
marg. Compare Gen. xviii. 18 ; Ex. xxiv. 
4; Josh. iv. 3. That was by the sanctu 
ary of the Lord. Both Abraham and 
Jacob had built altars here, and probably 
the ark had stood upon this spot also, 
when the law was proclaimed twenty-five 
years previously, Josh. viii. 33. This 
spot is probably the one referred to. 

27. Behold, this stone shall be a witness 
unto us for it hath heard. The words ot 
God and the words of the people also had 
been spoken in the presence of the stone. 
It is a striking figure of speech. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Toeach new generation the great 
choice is offered. God does not force 
himself upon his people. He will have 
their free will service or none. 

2. In setting forth the Gospel we 
must endeavor to make it clear, that sal- 
vation means renouncing sin and accept- 
ing righteousness, 

3- We cannot serve God and mam- 
mon, neither can we serve God at all, 
except by his power and grace. 

4. A true resolve to serve God must 
be immediately followed by a renuncia- 
tion of all other gods. 


THERE is something especially interest- 
ing about the gift of a million dollars to 
the American Missionary Society, to be 
used in the education of colored people 
in the old slave States of the South. 
Daniel Hand, who makes this princely 
gift, was a grocer in Charleston when the 
war broke out. He was a Union man and 
fled to the North, leaving all his property, 
about $130,000 in charge ot Geo. W. Wil- 
liams, his confidential clerk, and a South- 
erner. Mr. Williams made such good use 
of it that, after the war, he was able to 
return the original sum, with interest, to 
Mr. Hand—in all, about $648,000. This, 
with its accumulations, forms the bulk of 
the sum now returned to the South for 
the benefit, primarily, of the colored peo- 
ple, ultimately of the entire community. 
Honor, patriotism, gratitude and good 
will to men are concentrated in this little 
story in a way seldom seen in life.—Zx. 


oso ______—__ 


WE have all particular reason to watch 
and pray, lest self too much predominate. 
We should accustom ourselves to hold our 
own Comforts and conveniences subordi- 
nate to the comforts and conveniences of 
others, in all things. A habit thus begun, 
in little matters, might probably be exten- 
ded, without difficulty, to those of a high- 
er nature. 
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SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


A PRIVATE LETTER received from a 
Friend of Yorkshire, England, states that 
Frederick Andrews, superintendent of Ack. 
worth School, England, has been granted 
leave of absence for a limited time to visit 
this country, partly to visit our schools, 
Frederick Andrews and his late deceased 
wife have had charge of Ackworth School 
for eleven or twelve years; during this 
time it has been a prosperous institution, 
The late long and severe illness of his wife 
has seemed to demand a rest from his 
arduous labors in charge of that school. 

Frederick Andrews is a minister in the 
Society of Friends, and held in high es. 
teem in London Yearly Meeting. We 
hope he may receive a cordial welcome 
amongst Friends in this country. 


NorTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEEEING.— 
Westfield Monthly Meeting held at White 
Plains, Eighth month 25th, was a time of 
unusual interest. Our hearts were made 
glad by the company of Nathan D. Perry, 
of Kansas Yearly Meeting, Rufus P. King 
and David E. Sampson. They held a se- 
ries of meetings, twenty-five in all, includ- 
ing two by R. P. King, in which he gave 
some account of his travels, and one in 
which he explained Friends’ views very 
satisfactorily to the members of other 
churches as well as our own. The gospel 
was preached in a clear and forcible man- 
ner to the conviction of sinners and the 
strengthening of Christians. There were 
twelve professed conversions. Six joined 
Friends. 

R. P. King and N. D. Perry held some 
meetings at Westfield, and visited some of 
the families of that meeting. Their ‘labor 
of love’’ was blessed to the good of the 
church. N. D. Perry held a few meetings 
at Brown Mountain, six miles from West- 
field, in which there were seven profes- 
sions of faith in Christ. Seven persons 
united with Friends. N. D. Perry, D.E. 
Sampson, Emily E. Peckham, of New 
York Yearly Meeting, and others, held 
twenty-one meetings at the Blue Ridge 
Mission House, in Patrick county, Va. 
which is in the limits of Westfield Monthly 
Meeting. These meetings were largely 
attended by people from a distance of 
several miles, as well as those living near- 
er; all manifested much interest. Forty- 
three persons professed conversions, and 
twenty eight requested to join Friends. 

Friends have opened a mission school 
at that place. Two teachers are employed, 
who will also carry on a First-day school, 
and engage in other mission work. Though 
we feel the weight and responsibility of 
these accessions to our meeting, our hearts 
go out in gratitude to our Father in Hea- 
ven for sending his devoted servants to 
labor amongst us.—Z. Z. P., in Christian 
Worker. 


Kansas YEARLY MEETING. —Wedington 
Gap Monthly Meeting, Arkansas, was OF 
ganized Seventh-day, Tenth mo. 6th, by 
Siloam Quarterly Meeting, with encour- 
aging results. Four applicants were tf 
ceived into membership. George Bragg, 
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a minister from Tipton county, Ind., was 
present at the evening meeting, also at our 
regular meeting on First day morning. 
Our next Quarterly Meeting is to be held 
at this place the second Seventh-day in the 
Eleventh month. This part of Arkansas 
is mildly mountainous, picturesque and 
beautiful to the lover of nature, but the 
soil is not so rich and deep here, and to 
the thrifty farmer of Indiana, Kansas or 
Iowa, it seems discouraging, but its re- 
sources are yet undeveloped.—S. 7. Bun- 
dy, in Christian Worker. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING.—The 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee held an ap- 
pointed meeting in Friends’ West Phila- 
delphia Meeting-house on the afternoon 
of First-day, Tenth mo, 28. Samuel Mor- 
ris, Elisabeth Evans and other ministers 
preached to a large and attentive congre- 
gation, many of whom have not been 
usually attenders of the meetings of 
Friends. Interest in the labors of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Committee 
appears to be increasing. A large bless- 
ing to our members and others is sought 
and hoped for. 


New York YEARLY MEETING.—Friends 
at Clintondale, N. Y., have just erected a 
new meeting-house, costing about $3000 ; 
nearly all of which was raised in the tarm- 
ing community of the neighborhood. The 
house was opened on First-day, Tenth mo. 
28, with interesting services; Barclay 
Jones being present. 


———__ +e 


on d 
NEW FRENCH GUN. 

Could there bean experiment more ghast- 
ly than one described by Figaro the other 
day, or one better calculated to show the 
sickening brutality of modern war prepara- 
tions? The new Lebel gun was tried in its 
capacity as a machine for destroying the 
human body. ‘Twenty corpses were ar- 
ranged at various distances, and the dam- 
age wrought upon them by the shot was 
carefully examined by surgeons, the result 
being, from a military point of view, most 
satisfactory. France is, meanwhile, the 
proud possessor of a gun which can inflict 
wounds more ‘‘fine’’ and dangerous, 
more difficult to repair than any other ex- 
isting gun. Truly this is a great prize, and 
will excite much envy. Every nation must 
have such guns; in every land the toilers 
must give up their hard won living to pro- 
vide such weapons for tearing the bodies 
of men and the hearts of women in neigh- 
bor lands. Then the devil will put it 
into the head of some experimenter to 
contrive a fresh implement more savage 
still, and the demoniac rivalry will take a 
fresh run towards success. Surely the en- 
ginery of war is becoming too horrible to 
be tolerated by the conscience of the civil- 
ized world. Surely some nation should 
refuse to take part in this appalling wick- 
edness. —British Weekly. 





PRAYER is not conquering God’s reluc- 
tance, but taking hold of God’s willing- 
ness, —Phillips Brooks. 








SCHOOL. 

LaTIN PRONUNCIATION.—Dr. Postgate, 
in the London Classical Review. says that 
he thinks that we now see our way pretty 
clearly, with a few exceptions, to a satis- 
factory result, though it must be gradually 
brought about. The true Latin pronun- 
ciation is, on the whole, in his opinion, 
sufficiently ascertained, and a scheme 
drawn up by the Cambridge Philological 
Society, and set forth in a pamphlet pub- 
lished by Messrs. Triibner, has the unani- 
mous approval of all competent scholars. 
We may therefore anticipate a general 
move throughout our schools in this di- 
rection; the University of Cambridge 
taking the lead. The ‘‘ancient Latin 
tongue,” as Dr. Postgate says, ‘‘ will at 
last recover its rights,” after a long period 
of ignorant ill-usage. 


ALL experience proves that taste in 
literature grows by what it feeds on. What 
is wanted is larger and more generous and 
more careful READING of the works of the 
great men of the great periods. That is 
the way in which John Bright acquired 
his peerless gift ot eloquence, and Mr. 
Huxley his exquisite lucidity in exposi- 
tion. The need of the present time is to 
make taste general—to broaden popular 
education ; not to prolong undergraduate 
days. We sympathize with the protest 
against organizing the study of early Eng- 
lish and late Saxon under pretence of pre- 
scribing a course of literature. But do 
not substitute a new temptation to cram, 
for the pedantry of antiquarian research. 
—London Times. 


MANUAL TRAINING is one of the few 
good things that are good for everybody. 
It is good for the rich boy, to teach him 
respect for the dignity of beautiful work, 
It 1s good for the poor boy, to increase his 
faculty tor handling tools, if tools prove 
to be the things he must handle for a living 
afterwards. It is good for the bookish 
boy, to draw him away from books. But, 
most of all, it is good for the non-bookish 
boy, im showing him that there is some- 
thing he can do well. The boy utterly 
unable, even if he were studious, to keep 
up in book-knowledge and percentage with 
the brighter boys, becomes discouraged, 
dull and moody. - Let him go to the work- 
room for an hour, and find that he can 
make a box or plane a rough piece of 
board as well as the brighter scholar, nay, 
very likely better than his brighter neigh- 
bor, and you have given him an impulse 
of self-respect that is of untold benefit to 
him when he goes back to his studies. He 
will be a brighter and a better boy for 
finding out something that he can do well. 
Mind you, it is not planing the board that 
does him good ; it is planing the board in 
the presence of other boys who can no 
longer look down upon him when they see 
how well he can plane. He might go 
home after school and plane a board in 
the bosom of his family, or go to an 
evening school to learn to plane, without 
a quarter part, nay, without any, of the in- 
valuable effect upon his manhood that it 


will have to let him plane side by side 
with those who in mental attainments may 
be his superiors. — From ‘‘ Manual Train- 
ing in Schools,’’ by Alice Wellington Rol. 
4ins, in The American Magazine. 


WE HAVE HEARD of two teachers in ad- 
jacent rural districts who each got up ex- 
amination tests for the classes of the other. 
They would then exchange the papers, 
and after grading them, the pupils were 
informed of the estimate that the other 
teacher placed upon their work. The ex- 
amination papers of one school were ex- 
hibited to the pupils of the other, and 
there was a pleasant and profitable rivalry 
on the part of the pupils of the two schools 
to see who could get up the best and neat- 
est papers. Specimens of penmanship were 
also exchanged between the schools to 
their mutual advantage.—Zhe School- 
teacher. 


THE TEACHER OF THE FutuRE.—Now, 
looking forward fifty years, instead of 
backward, and judging from the present 
tendencies, what can we affirm that the 
teacher of the future is to be, what his 
qualifications, and what his professional 
career? It will be safe to say that he 
must possess some natural aptitude for the 
office ; bright intellect and warm heart ; a 
knowledge of things beyond what is re- 
quired to be taught ; a professional train- 
ing or its equivalent ; a winning presence 
in person and manners ; in short, a model 
character intellectually, morally, and so- 
cially. Such will be the requisites for an 
appointment. To retain his place he 
must never cease to be a progressive man. 
His professional education must never be 
suffered to come to an end. He must 
read the great thoughts of great writers 
on the nature of the mind to be educated, 
on social organization, on the demand of 
an advancing aze; must in some measure 
keep up with the world in popular science 
and literature; he must enrich his mind 
by studying the lives and successes of 
great educators of the past, and know 
something of the results of the experiments 
of successful living teachers. Above all, 
he must in his daily work observe and ex- 
periment for himself, just as if he were a 
self-made teacher, remembering the words 
of Richter, ‘‘all is but lip wisdom that 
wants experience.’’ His inquisitive eye 
must watch and note all that passes before 
his eye in the little world under his care. 
That is his laboratory for analyzing human 
character, his practical school of philos- 
ophy. He will daily test and revise his 
own work, and feel his way along like the 
careful, investigating philosopher, general- 
izing the results of his observation and 
experiments, and then verifying his gen- 
eralizations by new tests. Something of 
this kind is within the reach of every one 
who is born and educated to be u teacher. 
— The School teacher. 
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WE should be careful how we create 
enemies; it being one of the hardest 
things in the Christian religion to behave 
ourselves as we ought towards them. 
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THE NATIONAL W. C. TEMPERANCE 
UNION. 


The following account is principally 
abridged from the New York Voice : 


The fifteenth annual convention of the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union opened on the morning of October 
16 in the Metropolitan Opera-House. 
A service of prayer was led by Mrs. S. M. 
I. Henry, of Illinois, at 9 o’clock, and 
when the President, Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard, called the Convention to order at 
10 o’clock every seat in the building was 
occupied and hundreds were obliged to 
stand. In opening the Convention Miss 
Willard referred in touching terms to Mrs. 
Judge Thompson, of Ohio, the leader of 
the famous Crusade in that State, from 
which the W. C. T. U. originated. After 
the introductory exercises and roll-call 
Hon. Neal Dow, the ‘ Father of Prohi- 
bition,”’ was introduced to the audience 
and spoke briefly. 

The first tilt on political issues occurred 
when a motion was mace to refer all reso- 
lutions, memorials and protests to the 
Executive Committee. Upon the motion 
of Mrs. J. Ellen Foster the motion was 
divided and resolutions were so referred. 
Upon the second part of the motion, to 
refer protests and memorials without being 
read, the vote stood 214 to so commit to 
78 against. It was an early test of the sen- 
timent of the Convention, and of course 
a decided triumph for the sympathizers 
with the Prohibition party. Another tilt 
was expected when Mrs. Weeks offered a 
resolution to rescind the by-law stating 
that ail questions referring to the political 
action of the Convention be referred with- 
out debate. The order of the day being 
called for, however, Miss Willard called 
Mrs. Monroe, of Ohio, to the chair and 
proceeded with her annual address, which 
was a powerful and able presentation of 
the work of the Union. She dwelt at 
length upon the attitude of the Union to- 
ward the only party that stands for Prohi- 
bition and the protection of the home. 

The Corresponding Secretary’s report 
contains the following statistics of the Na- 
tional Union: Number of Unions, 7371 ; 
membership, 164,243; Young Women’s 
Unions, 958 ; membership, 21,278; Loyal 
Temperance Legions, 3427 ; membership, 
163,743 ; Coffee Houses and friendly Inns, 
4333; money raised by Local Unions, 
$227,948.07 ; received by State, $52,926.- 
46; convention organizers, 758 ; county 
and district conventions held, 694 ; States 
having Scientific Temperance laws (be- 
sides all the Territories and the District 
of Columbia), 21. 

On Friday evening Mayor Hewitt wel- 
comed the ladies on behalf of New York 
City, and Gen. Clinton B. Fisk followed 
in an address, in which he said: 

‘* All hail to the White Ribbon organi- 
zation, child of the Crusade! There is 
no doubt about the triumph of the cause 
which you represent. Those who are in the 
front of the battle today are not lying 


awake nights worrying about the final re- 
sult.”” 
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Speeches were next made by Mrs. Mary 
T. Burt, President of the New York State 
Ww. C. T. U.; Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Rev. Anna Shaw, Hon. John P. St. John, 
Saml. Dickie and Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap. 

On Saturday reports from superinten- 
dents of departments were received. Neal 
Dow was again presented to the Conven- 
tion, and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster’s protest 
against the Prohibition party attitude of 
the Union was received and referred to 
the Executive Committee. 

Morning, afternoon and evening exer- 
cises were held on Sunday, sermons and 
addresses being delivered by Rev. Eliza- 
zabeth W. Greenwood, of Brooklyn, Dr. 
Kate Bushnell, of Illinois, Dr. Mary A. 
Allen, of New York, Mrs. C. H. Harris 
(** Hope Ledyard’’), Frances E. Willard 
and Bishop Samuel Fallows. 

On Monday the election of officers was 
held. Miss Frances E. Willard was re- 
elected President by 361 votes, 31 scatter- 
ing votes for other candidates being cast, 
of which Mrs. J. Ellen Foster had 6, Mrs. 
Caroline B. Buell was re-elected Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Mrs. Mary A. Wood- 
bridge, Recording Secretary, Mrs. L. M. 
N. Stevens, Assistant. Recording Secre- 
tary, and Miss Esther Pugh, Treasurer. 

At the Monday afternoon session Jos. 
Cook, Col. George W. Bain and W. Mar- 
tin Jones were introduced and made brief 
speeches. 

In the interest of a free discussion of 
the party resolution, the by-law prohibit- 
ing all debate of resolutions on political 
subjects was, on the motion of Mrs Weeks, 
repealed by a large majority Monday after- 
noon. 

Besides other addresses, towards the 
close of the Convention, Eliza J. Thomp- 
son, of Hillsboro’, Ohio, gave an ac- 
count of the ‘* Women’s Crusade,”’ begin- 
ning at that place, in 1874. 


SUMMARY OF TREASURER’S REPORT. 
Dues received «$13,400, 39 
World’s W. C, T. U, 534.87 
For Mrs, Bittenbender’s work in 

Washington 169.75 
For National Temperance Hos- 

pital 282.59 
Other donations 1,712.63 
Last year's balance for World’s W. 

ee a 


$20,359.47 

The open adhesion of the W. C. T. U. 

Union to the ‘third party” political 

movement was dissented from by a con- 
siderable minority. 


IT Is in small things that brotherly kind- 
ness and charity chiefly consist. Littie at- 
tentions; trifling, but perpetual acts of 
self-denial ; a minute consultation of the 
wants and wishes, taste and tempers, of 
others; an imperceptible delicacy in avoid- 
ing what will give pain ;—these are the 
small things that diffuse peace and love 
wherever they are exercised, and which 


outweigh a thousand acts of artificial ci- 
vility. 


[Eleventh mo, 


RURAL. 

Roration.—The grass sod, when hay 
begins to fail, still contains a great 
amount of fertility. The clover and other 
roots have brought much up from the 
depths, and if crops have been at times 
somewhat encouraged by ‘‘hand fer- 
tilizers,” though the original heavy dress. 
ing of manure may have been all used up, 
the soil will have improved both in 
texture and fertility. The grass may, 
indeed, be kept up by top dressings, 
and on rich bottom land we find not un- 
frequently ‘‘ permanent meadows,’’ which 
yield paying crops year after year without 
manuring, and others which do so with 
occasional top dressings of bone, lime, 
ashes or similar manures. Whether these 
shall remain or shall be plowed up is a 
question of profit, and it is often the very 
worst policy to break up fairly profitable 
meadows. When again laid down to grass 
they may come full of weeds, that will 
give a bad flavor to butter, or the catch 
may be irregular, and it may be years be- 
fore a good, even sod can be had, and the 
same is especially true of old pastures. 
Many different rotations have been recom- 
mended, but the principle 1s the same in 
all, and what rotations should be followed, 
and how they should be broken in upon 
with commercial crops, and whether or 
not to repeat our crop several years in 
succession, etc., are matters of policy for 
individuals to determine. —American Ag- 
riculturist. 


FEEDING Pics.—Prof. T. Hunt, of the 
Illinois College Farm, concludes as fol- 
lows in summing up the results of his ex- 
periments in feeding pigs: 

1. It required 13.80 pounds of skim 
milk to produce one pound of pork when 
fed with corn meal in ratio of 1 1-7 to fat- 
tening hogs. 

2. Skim milk could not be economi- 
cally ted to fattening hogs unless it was a 
waste product which could not be other- 
wise utilized. 

3. It requiredon an average 44% pounds 
of shelled corn to produce one pound of 
pork during an average period of four 
weeks, or one bushel produced 13% 
pounds. 

4. It required 434 pounds of corn meal 
to produce one pound of pork, or one 
bushel of corn made into meal and fed dry 
produced 1234 pounds of pork. 

5. When ted dry, shelled corn is more 
economical than corn meal to feed to fat- 
tening hogs. 

6. It required 734 pounds or one- 
fourth bushel of ground oats to produce 
one pound of pork, when fed with equal 
parts by weight of corn meal. 

7. One bushel of corn is worth 
nearly three bushels of oats as food for fat- 
tening hogs. 

8. Corn fed pigs gained about 4% 
pounds per week, and ate about twenty- 
one pounds of corn per 100 pounds of live 
weight. 

9. The gain for the amount of food 
consumed decreased during fattening. 

to. Pork was produced during the cold 
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weather, with corn at twenty-eight cents 
per bushel, for less than three cents per 
pound. ; 

11. An insufficient food supply for two 
weeks caused a very considerable loss in 
feeding thereafter. 

12. Indian corn is the most economical 
pork- producing material during the winter 
months in regions where extensively 
grown. 


THE ASPARAGUS BEETLE.—One of the 
wickedest little creatures imported from 
Europe is the asparagus beetle—Crioceris 
asparagi, as it is known to the entomo- 
logical fraternity. It has crossed the Po- 
tomac in its southern invasion, and the 
past season has bothered the growers in 
Northeastern Virginia.—Amertcan Gar- 
den. 


CoppERAS AS MANURE.—The first in- 


stances are those made under the direction 


of Professor Muntz, at the farm school of 


Vincennes, France. 

A solution of one per cent. of sulphate 
of iron was used; the quantity corres- 
ponded to fifty-eight pounds per acre. 

On equal lengths of rows the increase 
was ten per cent. of dwarf beans, and 
within a fraction of ten per cent. on 
carrots. 

From some other trials there was reason 
to think that a second watering would 
have been still more beneficial, and this 
opinion 1s confirmed by an experiment 
made by M. Fischer, President of the Sec- 
tion of Horticulture, at Chaillevois, in 
which an increase of thirty six per cent. of 
crop is noted by use of two hundred and 
seventy pounds per acre. 

On both of these trials the spaces occu- 
pied by the crops and their weight were 
accurately determined. 

Other instances are given. One is a 
dose equivalent to thirteen hundred pounds 
an acre on a plat of peas and other vege- 
tables. The peas pushed with extraordi- 
nary vigor and grew to a gigantic size, 
and the crop was very abundant; the 
other vegetables presented an equally re- 
markable development. 

Another, some lettuce upon which the 
Copperas was used at the rate of eight 
hundred pounds per acre ; the plants were 
very beautiful, and leaves very erect. 

Another case is the successful use of it 
on a plat of strawberries. 

Several instances are given of its use on 

vines with the most beneficial effects, es 
pecially on some that were greatly en- 
feebled and supposed to be in a dying 
condition, and others whose leaves had 
become a sulphury yellow, indicative to 
Vinyardists of lingering disease; in the 
former case the vines took on a new 
gtowth, and in the latter the foliage be- 
came perfectly green. 
_ Its good effect on pear trees is noticed, 
iN one case transforming by its action 
fruits that were formerly hard and gritty. 
Roses, geraniums, violets, and other plants 
are mentioned as receiving benefit from 
lls use on them. 

The conclusion is that copperas can be 
‘mployed to advantage on garden crops 








at the rate of two hundred and fifty to 
nine hundred pounds per acre, using it in 
a solution of one and one-half per cent., 
and repeating the employment three or 
four times. —Vick's Magazine. 








Correspondence. 


Des Mornss, Iowa, Tenth mo, 20, 1888, 

Editor of Friends’ Review : My Dear 
Friend—It is due Iowa Yearly Meeting 
that something should be said in reply to 
thy editorial in the Review this week. 

That there may be individuals who may 
not approve the plans of work, or the 
manner of carrying them out, as adopted 
by Iowa Yearly Meeting, may be true. 
That there is ‘‘an influential and well- 
informed correspondent’’ who says that 
‘*there is a minority, including some of 
our most spiritually-minded members and 
ministers who do not favor’’ supported 
pastors, is all news tome; ‘‘and that an 
attempt is being made so to control meet- 
ings, ministers, aad members, as to make 
the practice universal,” —what is meant by 
controd I cannot tell. 

I will simply say, on behalf of Iowa 
Yearly Meeting and on behalf of its pas- 
toral and evangelistic committee, also on 
behalf of myself and fifteen Quarterly 
Meeting superintendents, together with as 
many committees, that we are laboring to- 
gether in perfect harmony among our- 
selves and with a// our meetings, as far as 
I know. We have been laboring under 
the direction of the Yearly Meeting, and 
have made our reports to that meeting, 
where they have been received by a fud/ 
approval, and without a voice against 
them. 
In the report of the secretary of the 
Yearly Meeting committee we find this: 
‘* As directed by the Yearly Meeting, we 
have bestowed care on the pastoral needs 
of the various meetings, and have been in- 
strumental in the settlement of several 
ministers in meetings and districts, where 
their work is much needed. A very 
general subject of remark in the reports is 
the urgent need of more of this work, and 
more consecration of means to God’s ser- 
vice, that shall remove the outward ob- 
structions to the minister’s work, and en- 
able him to devote his whole time and 
labor to pastoral duties. The blessings 
following this arrangement are evident 
wherever it is carried out, and the ap- 
proval of the action of our Yearly Meeting 
may be said to continue waiversa/ among 
our meetings. The building of a home 
for the resident minister is a fact reported 
from several meetings. 

In my report to the Committee and 
to the Yearly Meeting will be found the 
following : ‘‘ To keep informed of the con- 
dition and needs of our vast field is at- 
tended with constant and hard work, as 
well as deep exercise of mind; for many 
questions of great importance have to be 
considered and advice given. The work 
has also required long journeys and the 
writing of about 1000 letters. As health 
and strength have been afforded, I have 





done what I could to help on the work 
and workers, and have kept an eye single 
to the salvation of men, ¢he unity of the 
church, and the glory of God.”” Under 
the head of the Pastoral Department, I 
say, ‘*I have devoted much time and 
prayerful care to this part of our work, 
and am very thankful to say that under 
the blessing of God great advancement 
has been made over any previous year. 
Last year we reported three pastors who 
were devoting their whole time to the 
work, and were being supported; this 
year we report 16, besides 20 others who 
are accepted as pastors, several of whom 
receive part support. A few receive no- 
thing, but are doing a good work. We 
are proving beyond a doubt that to carry 
on our work successfully, as we ought, 
pastors are a necessity; but in no place, 
nor in any case, do I know of the object 
being to assume lordship over the churches, 
or the churches expecting the pastors to 
do their worshipping, thinking, or work 
for them ; but that being relieved as much 
as possible from business, they may devote 
their whole time to the need of the church 
and the field around them. We have but 
very few churches (if any) but what feel 
the need of a pastor. . . . We hear but 
little now of ‘ Aireding ministry ;’ for a// 
know that no one is making money by 
preaching, and no one is preaching for 
money.’’ 

‘¢In some places there is a little fear 
about system or anything like a plan for 
supplying the wants of our ministers. 
Where this fear does not get in the way of 
support, it is not so much matter, and yet 
I would strongly encourage system. My 
observation is, that where system isadopted 
it works well, both with those who give, 
and those who receive. A family’s wants 
must be regularly supplied ; therefore there 
must be a regular giving, that this regular 
demand may be regularly provided for.” 
P. S.—Allow me a few words upon thy 
editorial under the heading, ‘‘ The Church 
at Work,” much of which is true and 
good. There cannot be found in any of 
our minutes in the Yearly Meeting, nor in 
any other meeting, or by any committee, 
the use of the terms ‘‘ Clergy,” ‘‘ Laity,”’ 
‘‘ Hiring a Minister,’ ‘‘ Salaried evan- 
gelists,’’ or pastors. We state that we 
have supported evangelists and pastors, 
and in every case those receiving support 
have not the means with which to support 
themselves, and in all our assistance not 
one dollar is directed down as a tax upon 
the membership, but everything is con- 
ducted on the voluntary free will offering 
plan. In my own meeting so fax for 
anything has ever been apportioned to our 
members. Our trustees have charge of all 
our finances, They make an estimate of 
the expenses for the year, which includes 
janitor, fuel, light, taxes, rents, support of 
pastor, &c., all put into one sum; then 
the members are invited to subscribe as 
they feel a freedom, a certain amount to 
be paid weekly, and those who do not 
wish to subscribe are left at liberty to pay 
in any way they see fit. Then our treasurer 
pays all bills as they come due; among 
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these bills is the support of the pastor, 
who in this case has nothing of his own, 
his needs are met every week. For mis- 
sionary work and various benevolent in- 
terests we take up a special collection. It 
seems good to the Holy Ghost and to the 
church to thus provide for the temporal 
needs of the church. 

As to Early Friends, they did the same 
thing, they did support pastors and evan- 
gelists, either through the means in the 
hands of the ministers, or it was supplied 
by the church. , 

We have ministers in this Yearly Meet- 
ing who devote nearly all their time and 
much means to the pastoral and evan- 
gelistic work, who receive nothing. We 
have others who are able ministers of the 
word, who not only support themselves in 
their work, but give hundreds of dollars 
every year towards the support of those 
who have no means of their own. The 
ministers in Iowa Yearly Meeting are de- 
termined to be ome in the work of the 
Lord without regard to whether they are 
rich or poor ; and the Yearly Meeting has 
adopted a plan to make it so, and we are 
glad to know that every other Yearly 
Meeting is moving in the same direction. 

In conclusion, let me say to Friends 
everywhere, ‘‘ Pray for the peace of the 
church ; they shall prosper that love thee. 
Peace be within thy walls and prosperity 
within thy palaces. For my drethren and 
companions’ sakes I will now say, Peace 
be within thee. Because of the house of 
the Lord our God I will seek thy good.’’ 

If we are not working upon the best 
plan for the salvation of souls, the unity 
of the church, and the glory of God, the 
way is open and the Yearly Meeting would 
be delighted if any of our members would 
use the freedom to tell us of a better way, 
or express their fears as to the way the 
work is now being done. I can say the 
same of our hundreds who constitute our 
committees, with the superintendents also, 
we are anxious to know better how to 
serve the church, and save our fellow men. 

J. H. Douctas, 
Gen. Superintendent. 


BLUE RIDGE MISSION, NORTH CAROLINA, 
East Benn, N, C., Tenth mo 28, 1888. 


Editor of Friends’ Review :—The Blue 
Riege Friends’ Mission of N. C. held an 
interesting and successful meeting, com- 
mencing fifth Sabbath in Tenth month, 
lasting ten days. Nathan D. Perry and 
David Sampson were much blessed in 
their labors and the power of the Lord 
was wonderfully manifested in every sit- 
ting. Many old and hardened in sin 
were tendered under the ministry of the love 
of God. One man who had been in the 
penitentiary for twelve months was bless- 
ed, and others in like manner confessed 
their sins through faith in Christ. At the 
close of the meeting 42 acknowledged to 
be definitely blessed, and two were made 
happy in their homes who were unable to 
attend the meeting, one a woman dying 
of cancer. At a meeting devoted to the 
colored people two claimed a blessing, 
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making in all 46. Twenty-eight gave 
their names to be carried to Westfield 
Monthly Meeting, thus forming a little 
band who desire to be instructed in 
Friends’ principles. 

The school opened at the close of the 
meeting, Mary Anderson taking charge 
of the intermediate; Sally Marshman, the 
primary department. There were 30 schol- 
ars present on first day of school, but it 
now has increased to 53, and others are 
coming as soon as the out-door work is 
over. 

A Sabbath-school was organized in 
which 50 have entered theirnames. This 
missionary enterprise has already afforded 
beneficial results in the opening of the 
building and the presence of the teachers 
in the community, with their Christian 
influence, and we look to the Lord for 
greater blessings. 

There is much change in the neighbor- 
hood, but there is much yet to be done. 
Our expenditure was more than we ex- 
pected and are in need of funds to pay 
the teachers, and earnestly appeal to 
friends of education to kindly aid in this 
work ; J. E. Cox, High Point, is Treasurer. 

Rufus King and Emily Peckham visited 
several meetings and were encouraged. 

Emma SAMPSON, 


MANCHIONBAL, JAMAICA, SEASIDE, 
enth mo. rith, 1888. 


Editor of Friends’ Review :—It is said 
‘¢ The best of people make mistakes,’’ and 
mistakes sometimes get into print, some 
of which are very misleading. In the re- 
port of Iowa Yearly Meeting in Friends’ 
Review it is said of Jamaica that we have 
five acres of land at Cedar Valley and a 
college at Seaside. We have no deeded 
land at Cedar Valley and only a fraction 
over wo rvods that is surveyed that we 
hope to get a deed for. We have no col. 
lege at Seaside, but I am glad to say that 
we have a school doing good work. The 
same mistake concerning the land isin the 
same report given by the Christian Worker, 
and also in the Worker of Ninth mo. 27, 
in my article on page 466 it is said that 
‘Some of the adult white members are 
not entirely clear of the use of rum.’’ We 
have no white members at Cedar Valley 
at present. JosiaH DILLON. 


FRIENDS’ PACIFIC ACADEMY. 


Friends’ Pacific Academy, Newberg, 
Oregon, opened September 11th, with an 
attendance the first day of fifty-one. At 
the close of the first week the number had 
increased to sixty, and the present enrol- 
ment is seventy. The school was first 
opened for pupils September 28th, 1885, 
and had an enrolment of nineteen during 
the first week. The second school year 
began September 13th, 1886, with an en- 
rolment of twenty-six. The third year 
opened September 12th, 1887, with an 
enrolment of fifty-one. Everything is 
working harmoniously, and a prosperous 
year is anticipated for the school. Three 
teachers are employed, Edwin Morrison, 
B. S., as Principal, Mary E. Miles, A. B., 
as First Assistant, and Anna E. Bell as 
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Second Assistant. Ellen Kirk has been 
secured as Matron of the Boarding Hall 
and Girls’ Dormitory. 

Two new cottages have been erected for 
the accommodation of girls who wish to 
board themselves, making in all seven cot- 
tages which are being used for this purpose, 
Five rooms in the Boys’ Dormitory were 
fitted up a year ago and are now occupied 
by boys. The remaining rooms are to be 
completed by the close of the present 
term in order to accommodate the stu. 
dents expected next term. At present 
there are three members of the Senior 
Class, who will complete the course of 
study this year; six members of the 
Junior Class, and fifieen members of the 
First Year Academic Clzss; making a 
total number of twenty-four in the Aca. 
demic Department. A literary society has 
been organized by the students, by the 
name of the Whittier Literary Society, 
which meets on Thursday evening of each 
week. A lecture course has also been es- 
tablished. E. H. Woopwarp, 

President of Board of Trustees. 


Extract from a Private Letter. 
THE YELLOW FEVER PANIC. 
Aucusta, Georata, Oct. 21, 1888, 

The wheel of progress seams to have re- 
volved backwards, and while contagion 
was once the occasional assumption, it now 
controls the guvernment and the people, 
in all their dealings, by quarantine and 
otherwise, with the disease. 

The recent case of Professor Proctor 
was a most melancholy instance of the 
sad result of the universal dread of conta- 
gion. 

The best means now left us for prevent- 
ing the panics which become more in- 
tense and more general with the return of 
each yellow fever epidemic, is to enlighten 
the popular mind on the subject of the 
entire non-contagiousness of yellow fever. 

Henry F, CAMPBELL. 


/ 

[Dr. Henry Fraser Campbell is one of 
the most eminent physicians of the South- 
ern States, and is as competent to form 
and express an opinion concerning yellow 
fever, from personal study of it in the 
South, as any one living. He advocates 
a modified quarantine, of foul or infected 
ships and railroad cars, with care as to 
cargoes and baggage from infected places ; 
but strenuously urges that there should be 
no personal detention or exclusion any- 
where, of sick or well, on account of yel- 
low fever. He denounces the ‘‘ shot gun 
quarantine” as utterly without justifica- 
tion or reasonable excuse.—Zd. Friends’ 
Review.) 


A Circular Letter. 
THE UNITED SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN EN- 
DEAVOR. 
se BROMFIELD St., Boston, Oct. 23, 1888 
I send with this a copy of the Report 
of the Seventh Annual Convention of the 
Society of Christian Endeavor. The-very 
rapid growth of this movement within 
two or three years, until it numbers over 
five thousand societies with over three 
hundred thousand members (while scores 
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of new societies are being formed every 

week in all denominations) indicates a 

wide-spread desire and need for that which 

jn some degree at least is met by this or- 
anization. 

The United Society of Christian En- 
deavor has been misunderstood in some 
quarters. It asks no allegiance, exercises 
no authority, levies no taxes. It simply 
exists to give information, and to aid the 
societies, by giving them the best methods 
by which the young people can be trained 
through the society for usefulness in the 
church. Its affairs are managed by repre- 
sentatives of the evangelical denomina- 
tions. ‘ 

Is it not better, since young people’s 
societies of some kind are sure to be form- 
ed in our churches, to encourage an or- 
ganization that has for its fundamental 
principle loyalty to the local church next 
to loyalty to Christ ? 

The GotpEN RULE, the Society paper, 
which reaches nearly all the Societies, 
constantly urges upon its readers supreme 
loyalty to their own churches. It com- 
mends to its readers who are found in all 
denominations the various fair-minded de- 
nominational weeklies, frequently calling 
attention to their many excellencies, and 
urging the societies through their “‘ Good 
Literature ” ;Committees to extend the 
circulation of their own denominational 
papers as well as of the GoLDEN RULE. 

May I ask your sympathy and co-opera- 
tion in this work which I believe seeks 
only the glory of Christ and His Church. 


F. E. Criark. 








WASHINGTON LETTER. 





Wasuincton, D. C., October ag, 1888. 


Minister West’s letter endorsing Presi- 
dent Cleveland's candidacy has occasioned 
a greater sensation in political circles than 
any other event of the campaign. 

The Murchison letter is talked of every 
where. The Republicans are jubilant; 
Democrats are disturbed. They are mak- 
ing too much of the matter. 

The Mr. Murchison to whom the letter 
was written cannot be found, and is 
probably a man of straw. If he is an 
Englishman, and, as he says, was natural- 
ized for the purpose of voting for ‘‘ Eng- 
lish interests,” he has taken vows of loy- 
alty and fidelity to a country whose inter- 
tsts are naught to him. His heart and 
his place are both in the “‘ mother coun- 
tty.” Senator Morgan said, the other 
day, “‘The act was pitiable, if sincere.’’ 

There is one redeeming feature in the 
case. Minister West did not deny writ: 
ing the letter, and he even went so far as 
to say that the word “ Private’’ on it 
merely signified that he wrote it in his 
Capacity as an individual and not as a 
diplomat. He added, that had the cor- 
tespondent asked for permission to pub- 
lish it, it would have been cheertully 
granted. He does not plead extenuating 
Circumstances ; he is too brave for that. 


This courage does not surprise his Wash- 
ington friends. The sturdy, self reliant, 
and self poised nature of the British Min- 
ister, has long been observed. He is a 
man of the world, trained in the broadest 
school of diplomacy, and it is the verdict 
of politically independent observers that 
he has simply over-reached himself and 
mistaken the character of the American 
people. 

After election comes the opening of the 
social season. Its character will depend 
very much upon the result of the elec- 
tion. If Cleveland be not re-elected, the 
season will be but indifferently eventful. 
A defeated set of statesmen are cold com- 
pany. On the other hand, if he be suc- 
cessful, the winter will be the most bril- 
liant ever known to the capital. In any 
event the families of the justices of the 
Supreme Court will be to the fore, and 
in the Supreme Court circle the wife of 
Associated Justice Fields will be first and 
foremost. That queenly woman has just 
returned from a six months’ visit to the 
Pacific slope, and speaks glowingly as ever 
of California. 

Senator Ingalls’ family will return to 
Washington next week. During the last 
week ot Congress, the Senate opened with 
only Senator Sawyer and himself present. 
Mr. Ingalls looked gravely over his spec- 
tacles at the rotund Wisconsin gentleman 
and said, ‘‘ The Senator from Wisconsin 
will please come to order.” 

The promoters of the Constitutional 
Centennial and the World’s Exposition 
held a meeting last week, to arrange the 
meeting of the National Board. The 
Centennial bill passed the Senate and was 
reported favorably by the House Com- 
mittee. The Three Americas’ Commer- 
cial Congress bill is now a law, and the 
President has sent invitations to the heads 
of all governments of the western hemis- 
phere to assemble here October 2, 1889. 

S. 
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WINDY-BROW: ADIRONDACES. 





Forest-clad mountains, reaching to ,the sky ; 
Sharp, jagged peaks, cloud-cutting, bleak 
and bare : 
How well yon cottage rests within your 
care, 
Glad to be lowly, since you are so high ! 
Of all, heights, meadows, wind and sunshine, 
glad am I. 
Giant and Noon-mark, Titans unconfined, 
O’erlook yon hills, that, step by step in- 


clined, 
Reach to the vale, with farms and hamlets 
nigh, 
So, in the world—were all our hearts but 
wise, 
Peace might endure, would men by God 
endowed 
With mountain power, benign in ¢randeur 
stand, 
Sheathing the lightnings of each hovering 
cloud, 
From life’s low verdant valleys then 
would rise 


Homage, as vapors at the sun’s command, 
H. HARTSHORNE, 


IT I8 WELL. 





Yes, it is well! 
lengthen ; 
Home's golden gates shine on our ravished 
sight ; 
And though the tender ties we try to 
strengthen 
Break one by one—at evening time ‘tis 
light. 


Tis well! The way was often dull and 
weary ; 
The spirit fainted oft beneath its load, 
No sunshine came from skies all gray and 
dreary, 
And yet our feet were bound to tread that 
road, 


The evening shadows 


‘Tis well that not again our hearts shall 
shiver 
Beneath old sorrows, once so hard to bear ; 
That not again beside Death’s darksome 
river 
Shall we deplore the good, the loved, the 
fair. 


No more with tears, wrought from deep, 
inner anguish, 
Shall we bewail the dear hopes crushed 
and gone ; 
No more need we in doubt or fear to lan- 
guish ; 
So far the day is past, the journey done! 


As voyagers, by fierce winds beat and 
broken, 
Come into port, beneath the calmer sky, 
So we, still bearing on our brows the token 
Of tempest past, draw to our haven nigh, 


A sweeter air comes from the shore immortal, 
Inviting homeward at the day's decline ; 
Almost we see where from the open portal 
Fair forms stand beck’ning with their 
smiles divine. 


‘Tis well! 
voices 
Has lost the power our senses to enthral. 
We hear, above the tumult and the noises, 
Soft tones of music, like an angel's call. 


"Tis well, O friends ! 
retracing 
The long, vain years, nor call our lost 
youth back ; 
Gladly, with spirits braced, the future facing, 
We leave behind the dusty, foot-worn 
track. —Chambers's Fournal. 


The earth with all her myriad 


We would not turn— 
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OH MIGHTY GOD! 





Oh Mighty God. so grand in loveliness, 

Who dost unto Thyself Thy children press, 

And leadest each one, as if He alone 

Were all Thy care, and dost Thyself make 
known, 

Till our one joy is that we Thee possess ; 

Thou knowest all our travail and distress, 

We need not make excuses to atone. 

Oh Mighty God! 

Great is Thy power beyond all human guess ; 

If Thou shouldst curse, what man could find 
redress ? 

Ere Thou hadst spoken peace and bope were 
flown, 

And sorrow's seeds would spring as soon as 
sown, 

But all Thy power Thou puttest forth to 
bl 


ess, 
Oh Mighty God ! 
RICHARD H, THOMAS, 
Baltimore, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRIT- 
AIN.—It is reported that John Bright is daily 
growing weaker, that he has not been able 
to leave his bed for more than two weeks. 
His mind is still quite clear, and he insists on 
having the full report of the proceedings of 
the Parnell Commission read to him every 
day. So far the sessions of this Commission 
have been in favor of the Irish Home Rule 
party. 

FRANCE.—The Parliamentary Committee 
appointed to consider the question of a re- 
vision of the Constitution has decided in 
favor of revision by a vote of 6 to 1. 


Russia.—-Twenty-one attendants were 
killed and thirty-seven seriously injured on 
the Imperial train the 29tk ult. The Czar’s 
foot and Czarina’s hand were injured, but 
they devoted themselves to attending to the 
other persons on the train, who suffered more 
than they did. Nearly every member of the 
Imperial suite received contusions, 


GREECE.—The festivities in honor of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of King George's 
accession to the throne, were carried out on 
a grand scale the Ist instantin Athens, The 
weather was splendid. The buildings of the 
city were profusely decorated, and the streets 
were thronged with visitors, The native 
population were dressed in picturesque cos- 
tumes. The King addressed the people from 
the balcony of the palace, thanking them for 
their expressions of loyalty. The United 
States Minister presented a telegram of con- 
gratulation from President Cleveland, The 
rulers of all the European countries sent 
similar messages, and a special envoy pre- 
sented a letter from the Shah of Persia. 

AFRICA.—Couriers from Tabora bring di- 
rect news from the Stanley expedition, a 
portion of which was met at the end of Ele- 
venth mo., 1887, by Arabs trading between 
Lakes Victoria, Nyanza and Nzige and Ta- 
bora, These Arabs met Stanley’s rear guard 
at a point west of Albert Nyanza, southeast 
of Sanga, just as the expedition was preparing 
to cross swamps, caused by the radiation of 
streams that were found in that country. The 
Arabs did not see Stanley. The detachment 
seen. consisted of 30 men, They stated that 
Stanley was two days ahead. The expedi- 
tion had suffered greatly on the march 
through a thick forest, where it was impos- 
sible to advance more than a mile and a 
quarter daily. They had also suffered in 
the marshes, where many had disappeared 
or died, The Arabs estimate the total strength 
of the expedition, after all losses, at 250 men ; 
they think it is still strong enough to reach 
Wadelai. The health of Stanley was then 
good. Itis thought the effect of this news 
will be to increase the belief that Stanley is 
the mysterious White Pasha heard of vaguely 
in the Upper Nile country. 
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Domestic.—Hon, Michael Henry Herbert 
has been appointed British charge a’ affaires 
at Washington, Lord Sackville will return 
to England immediately on leave of ab- 
sence. It is understood that the Government 
will allow his case to rest until after the 
Presidential election. 

The public debt statement, just issued, 
shows a reduction during Tenth month of 
$4,585 619. Total cash in the Treasury, 
$624,304,487. 

A telegram trom Ottowa says the Chinese 
Exclusion bill is causing much suffering to 
Chinese, who are detained at the British Co- 
lumbia boundary line while on their way 
back to the United States after visiting China. 
The Chinese in many instances are penni- 
less, but the Canadian authorities insist on 
the collection of atax of $50 a head trom all 
who remain on British soil. 

Governor Semple, of Washington Terri- 
tory, in his annual report, places the popula- 
tion of the Territory at 167 982, an increase 
of about 24,000 during the year. The taxa- 
ble property in the Territory is placed at 
$84,621,182, a large increase over last year. 
The coal mines during the year produced 
1,133,801 tons, as against 525.705 during 
1887. Gold and silver mining is also in a 
prosperous condition, The Governor urges. 
the admission of the Territory into the Union, 

Governor Leslie, of Montana, in his an- 
nual report, estimates the population of the 
Territory at 140,000, an increase of 10,000 
over his estimate of last year, The Territory 
is entirely free of debt, and it is said has 
plenty of money in the Treasury. All the 
industries of the Territory, the report states, 
have been highly prosperous during the year, 
Mining is the leading pursuit of the people. 

The latest advices from the Arctic whaling 
fleet, received in New Bedford, Mass., say 
that the 13 vessels reported frozen in the 
Arctic Ocean are together and 15 miles south 
from Herald Island. 

The navy department having been ad- 
vised of the escape of the imprisoned whalers 
from the Arctic ice pack, has countermanded 
the preparations for a relief expedition, 

Intelligence has been received in Pitts- 
burg of the explosion of a nitro glycerine 
magazine near Shannopin, Penna., an oil 
town twelve miles from there, at an early 
hour the 5th inst. The magazine belonged 
to the Torpedo Company, of Delaware, The 
explosion was terrific and was felt 25 miles 
away. Houses and shanties were scattered 
in the immediate vicinity. At Sewickley, 
five miles distant, the shock was. so heavy 
that the people ran panic-stricken from their 
homes. 

Eleven new cases of yellow fever and 
three deaths were reported the 4th instant in 
Jacksonville. 

Enormous coal beds are reported to have 
been discovered in Caracoli, Bolivia. 
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[Eleventh mo, 


Died. 


HENLEY.—Jabez. H Henley, a member 
and elder of Spiceland Monthly Meeting, 
Indiana, died Tenth mo. 4th, 1888, aged 78 
years, He was joined in marriage with Mar. 
gart Holloway in 1838. 

Deceased was a life-long member of the 
Friends’ church, filled various positions of 
service and usefulness therein ; consistent in 
life, and conscientious in motive that prompt. 
ed to action. 

His home was ever open to the weary ser. 
vants of the Lord, and many of the poor of 
the earth have reason to bless his mem. 
ory for food and shelter in times of need, 
The large attendance, and impressive, com- 
memorative service at his funeral was a be- 
fitting tribute to the high esteem in which he 
was held in the community in which he 
lived, He left abundant assurance that his 
work was finished in the daytime, and that 
he was gathered asa shock fully ripe for the 
Master's garner, His patient resignation to 
suffering during a long and tedious decline 
in life, made a deep impression upon all his 
friends. 

“ Though dead, yet he speaketh.” 


JOSEPH G. FOGG, 
FURNISHING (LJNDERTAKER 


S.W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts, 
AT FRIENDS’ BURYING GROUND. 
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